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A NEWSBOY whose entire capital amounted to 
four coppers, went into a restaurant and said: 
“Will you give me acup of tea for four cents?” 
And the reply was: ‘‘ Here’s a cup of tea and some 
bread and butter, and keep your four cents.” That 
man was a friend of boys; and we know without fur- 
ther inquiry that he is a supporterof the public 
school. The very foundation of our educational sys- 
tem rests upon such feeling; and each part of the 
grand structure is held together by the influence that 
springs from the impulse to help the child that 
needs it. Its future is secure only in the possession 
of unselfishness like this. The greed of gain disap- 
pears when the welfare of the child is sought ; in 
this country the common heart responds to his wel- 
fare. Let us preserve and cultivate this quality in 
our hearts, this desire to benefit the child and the 
youth. 


‘THE death of George Bancroft should be announced 

in every school in this country, public and 
private, college and university. The educators owe 
a debt to this man, and it is not fitting that he 
should drop into his narrow grave unnoticed by the 
living. To ly teach a school means to ac- 
for a notice of him will be found in these pages. 





ie is one of the efforts of the teacher to organize 

the forces of the innocent child, so that he will 
not be overcome by the evils that su round him. 
Like Paul, all men are “ porn free” but repetitious 
of a wrong desire forgeachain of bondage that may 
forever affect the child’s birthright. ‘Ill habits 
gather by unseen degrees,” and it takes effort to 
prevent it. Children should be taught that submis- 
sion to wrong desires weakens the will, but that 
resistance strengthens it; that good acts ripen into 
habits resulting in the formation of a virtuous char- 
acter; that gratifying the appetites, the desires, the 
passions also forms habit often resulting in slavery — 
worse than bondage; these are truths that should be 
early taught. A most important duty that we, as 
cducators, owe to ourselves is to become the highest 
types of manhood and womanhood that we may be 
models for our pupils; jthen we may know how to 
develop them in the same manner. 


+ 
> 


‘THE amount of foolishness connected with base- 

ball playing is beginning to make people with 
level heads see that it has too high a place altogether 
in public estimation. A paper says of the outcome 
of the fight between two base-ball leagues: *‘ A fair 
estimate would place the financial loss to the two 
leagues during the war at half a million dollars,’ 
and yet what is the result physically? The lookers- 
on are not benefited—rather demoralized. 








HE state of New York issues four certificates— 
for the Third, Second, First, and Diploma 
grades (the latter of two kinds), and yet the cities by 


New York City Supt. Jasper ignores the certificate 
issued by a state superintendent; this is nullifica- 
tion on a small scale. This is not Supt. Jasper's 
fault—it is the fault of the educational public that 
should unite to ask that this charter be amended— 
especially the New York City public. Yet there 
are those who think it extremely smart that the 
city of New York can set the state at defiance. All 
this is exceedingly paltry. The city should unite 
with the state department of education—employ 
the uniform examination questions for the Third, 
Second, and First grades; and we think the depart- 
ment should be enabled to authorize the normal 
schools to issue diplomas and thus unify still more. 
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ew conversation among a party of friends, a gen- 

tleman was laying down the law on some sub- 
ject in a rather dogmatic manner. An experienced 
teacher present remarked with enthusiasm, ‘* Mr. 
—— would make an admirable teacher. He would 
‘ pound it in.’” 

‘“*T thought,” said the person addressed, “ that the 
function of education was not to ‘ pound in,’ but to 
‘draw out.’” The rejoinder answered the letter 
rather than the spirit of the lady’s remark. Doubt- 
less it was the ability to present a subject clearly 
that she recognized and, very properly, valued, but 
her language touched the point of difference be- 
tween two schools of thought. The so-called “ old” 
education said, ‘‘ Information—pound it in,” the 
“new” says, ‘“‘Faculty—draw it out.’’ The old 
laid stress principaJly upon conveying knowledge ; 
the new recognizes instruction as a branch of edu- 
cation, but not as the whole of intellectual culture, 
and it sees that education, in any complete use of 
the term, must include cultivation of the entire be- 
ing, physical and moral, as well as intellectual, 
The old school thought of the child’s mind as a 
receptacle for knowledge; the new thinks of it as 
an organism, a thing of needs, powers, and possibil- 
ities. The old conceived of education as the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; the new strives to make it the 





special charters disregard them. [For instance, in ] 





best possible assistance to the development and 
training of character. 





]» this country where the sovereignty rests in the 

people the death of a governor or a president 
makes scarcely a ripple, but under monarchical gov- 
ernments it often causes vexatious, and sometimes 
dangerous, complications. Such is now the case in 
Holland. William III. left a daughter, Wilhelmina, 
eleven years old to succeed him so far as Holland is 
concerned, with her mother as regent during her 
minority. In\the grand duchy of Luxemburg, of 
which William III. has been more or less the com- 
plete ruler since 1815, Duke Adolphus, of the house 
of Nassau, succeeds to the throne. What makes 
the situation interesting, however, is that Germany, 
for instance, by a marriage could annex Holland 
with its 4,000,000 people, its valuable ports like 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and its colonial pos- 
sessions with a population of 30,000,000. It would 
not be surprising if some day, through the German 
sympathies of the Regent Emma, a marriage were 
arranged between the young Queen Wilhelmina 
and a German prince who could be trusted to secure 
the entrance of Holland into the German empire on 
the footing of Bavaria. But that might arouse the 
jealousy of France and Russia, and bring on a war 
between Germany and those powcrs. Germany, 
on the other hand, would be likely to fight if Russia 
attempted to makea match. That such a circum- 
stance could endanger the peace of Europe shows 
the inherent weakness of monachy, which could not 
survive many such strains. 





T is stated that the British custom of employing 

young women to serve out alcoholic drinks, 
brings into employment 200,000 bar maids in Eng- 
land alone. We have looked over the educational 
papers that come across the Atlantic, in vain to see 
any condemnation of this practice and we ask 
them, do the educators of England acquiesce, or do 
they condemn the practice? Not long since there 
was a mention made in a Liverpool paper, of a 
teacher who was served daily by a former pupil, a 
very handsome girl. Come, brethren, let us see you 
pass a resolution on this subject, anyhow. 





**QCHOOL work must step up and out of the 

\" rank empiricism that throttles it.” The ed 
ucation of the child is far too important a matter to 
entrust to the inexperienced. Parents cannot afford 
to sacrifice the best years of their children by 
making them sifbjects for experiment. The thor- 
oughly prepared teacher cannot do too much for 
his pupils, let alone the one who has made no’prep- 
aration whatever. The general demand of these 
practical times, when every profession is reduced 
to a science, is that those who teach shall have a 
professional training that will specially fit them 
for such work. Our normal schools are doing very 
much in this direction, but they do not cover the 
field. They do just enough to show us the uni- 
versal need of work similar to theirs. Many of our 
larger cities have their own training schools for 
teachers. The work is added to the regular course 
and is for such as expect to teach. It cannot be 
compared to the efficiency of the normal school 
work, but it does supply, in a measure at least, the 
same much-needed instruction in METHOD. The 
education of the child is so important a matter that 
no one but a teacher specially prepared for his work 
should be permitted to teach. If it is not possible 
to graduate from a normal school, it should be with- 
in the reach of all to enjoy pedagogical train‘ag in 
the high school. Any movement that will give the 
teacher a better preparation for his work will ele- 
vate the school. The elevation of the school means 
a higher civilization. 
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WHO SHALL TEACH? 


Among the lectures Mr. David P. Page gave to 
the students of the Albany normal school, there 
was one on the “Spirit of the Teacher” that made 
the deepest impression; it is but partially reflected 
in his work on ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” He believed that the results of the schools 
never would be realized until those who taught in 
them were actuated by pure and lofty motives. 

He generally prefaced his lecture by an anecdote 
of a man who held a place of some educational im- 
portance, and who had written for his aid in getting 
a still more important one. To attend a teachers’ 
institute Mr. Page was obliged to take the stage 
from a certain town where another man stepped 
into the same stage, who very soon attempted 
to gain the good will of its occupants by telling a 
vulgar anecdote. On arrivingat the church where 
the institute was held, Mr. Page found his traveling 
companion was the one who had written to him for 
aii, and he also was one of the lecturers. As Mr. Page 
was to open the proceedings, he took for his theme, 
‘*The Character of the Teacher,” and declared that 
none but the pure in heart should enter on the God- 
like work of teaching children, and alluded to a 
class of persons who attempted to point the child 
upward while they dallied with low and vulgar 
thoughts. 

The incident had opened his mind to the existence 
of a widespread evil; he felt that it would be in 
vain to plan to enlarge the course of study, to 
build better buildings, and to give a more extensive 
training to the teacher, unless that teacher wasa 
man of pure character. 

He was a New Englander, and he remembered 
how many noble men that section of the country 
had had in its early days, whose education in books 
had been of the slightest; and he saw that char- 
acter was the great thing; that the school that 
failed to produce that failed altogether; and so the 
first element in the teacher was the RIGHT SPIRIT. 

It must be said over and over again, that no man 
who aims at money should enter the school-room; 
teaching is not a lucrative business, and this fact 
keeps many men out who would be adamage to the 
youth who gather there. The true teacher works 
because he is doing a good work; he is led by a de- 
sire to benefit others; he counts up at the end of the 
day or the year that the world is better for his hav- 
ing lived in it, and not that he has become so much 
richer. The moment a teacher feels dissatisfied with 
bis work because there is not money enough in it, he 
should leave it; this does not‘mean that if he is re- 
ceiving fifty dollars a month he should not desire one 
hundred; 1f he is able to render twice the service he 
is now rendering at fifty dollars, itis his duty to 
find that place and obtain the larger remuneration. 

The spirit of the teacher demands that, first of all, 
he should aim at conferring a benefit, und this is 
the essential thing. His spirit should be that ofa 
benefactor; another may say, ‘‘I anyin this or that 
business for the money there is in it,” but not so the 
teacher. He must lonk at the human race as need- 
ing elevation, knowledge, guidance, and he must 
feel that he is fitted to impart these, and that his 
influence on others is ina high degree beneficial. 
A man who cannot make the motto ‘‘ Ich Dien” his 
own, is not one who should seek the school-room., 

At ateachers’ institute in New York state con- 
ducted by the late Prof. J. H. French, the subject 
of ‘‘Perplexities and Obstacles” was being dis- 
cussed. ‘'Suppose you had a pupil who had no in- 
terest in coming to your school, what would you 
do?” proposed Mr. French. A teacher who had 
acquired some loca] fame for discipline, and who 
could claim quite an experience, essayed to answer 
the question: ‘‘I should make short work of it; 
when I caught him at school I'd lay it on him thick 
and heavy; he would not want me to do it twice.” 
The smiles that went round were so apparent that 
he sat down confused; and even then his dull com- 
prehension required the question, ‘‘And you 
think he would want to come then?” before he saw 
that his spirit was a repellant and not an inviting 
one. 

There are those who have knowledge to impart 


and they love to impart it to certain ones; many 
and many a teacher opens a school in the morning 
in his secret heart wishing and hoping that certain 
pupils will stay away—find it convenient to be ab- 
sent, preferring they should play truant rather 
than worry him by their presence. Such should 
remember the words of the Great Teacher, ‘‘ Suffer 
them to come.” The one the teacher wishes would 
stay away is the one that most needs to be there, 

Here is an incident that carries with it a lesson. 
In a school in a Western town there was a boy of 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, who did not like to 
attend school; he was not adepraved boy; he hated 
the confinement of the school-room. His parents 
urged the teacher to strive to induce James to 
attend school; but his backwardness, his want of 
interest, made him an unwelcome pupil, and the 
teacher had a repellant spirit, and James felt he 
was not wanted. His request that he be not put 
‘‘among the small boys” was unheeded. 

James was absent again; the school had been dis- 
missed and the teacher was preparing to descend 
the steps when he saw several pupils hurriedly 
approach. ‘James is dead!” were the words they 
uttered. He had gone out in a boat with his gun 
which by accident had exploded, killing him in- 
stantly. At the house he was met by the mother 
who said, ‘‘Oh, I was in hopes you would induce 
James to be in your school!” And that teacher 
thought, ‘‘ What if I had been more conciliatory!” 
Again, the teacher must be certain that he under- 
stands the way a child should be taught. There 
are young men just out of college, flushed with 
pride that they possess a knowledge of declensions 
and conjugations of a language that is spoken by no 
human being. They think little of the nature of 
the child; that his memory does not contain what 
theirs does is the uppermost fact in their minds. 
Sucb men are in the school-room until they find a 
more lucrative business. It is the defective feature 
in our school system that such find access to the 
school-rooms. i 

It is one of the cheering signs of these days that 
the spiritual—if the term may be used here—quali- 
fications are looked into far more than they once 
were. 
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““HAVING a good time” is a prominent idea in 
the minds of children now, as it ever has been 
and ever will be. This is right and necessary, 
if only it is a wholesome good time that they are 
thinking of, and if it comes as a well-earned holiday 
in an active life. Children do not really want to 
play, in the sense of being idle all the time, any 
more than they want to live on candy. They are 
quickly satiated with a purposeless life justas they 
are with sweets or with toys, and anyone who has 
tried to provide something new for a child upon 
whom presents are constantly showered will appre- 
ciate the force of the comparison. How is it with 
the grown people? Do they want to retire from 
business or have vacation all the year round, as 
some of them say they do? Remember that “ hav- 
ing an easy time of it” is the hardest life a man can 
live. The mistake is not in wanting a good time, 
but in thinking that it consistsin doing nothing but 
trying to enjoy one’s self. True pleasure comes in 
the intervals of a busy and useful life. 





THE fear has been expressed that the upheaval in 
politics may remove State Supt. Draper in 1892, 
from the position he so ably fills. There is no 
teacher in New York state we believe, but would 
regret to see politics dominate our educational 
forces. We believe if the teachers of this state, 
without regard to their politics, should unite in ask- 
ing the re-election of Supt. Draper in 1892, it would 
be done. And now we see the need of making such 
an office a permanent one. Let the legislature em- 
power the board of regents to elect a state superin- 
tendent. And here it must be emphatically said 
the teacher must give his thought to something be- 
sides the multiplication table. He must think of 
the educational policy of the state he lives in, and 
have a hand in developing it. 
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IMPULSE in favor of special commercial education 
has long since spent itself in Germany, and, to a great 
extent, in France also. While the governments of those 
countries did little or nothing in response to it, the 
chambers of commerce and associations of merchants, 
on the other hand, sought to promote commercial educa- 
tion by maintaining schools and colleges for the purpose ; 
these are really continuation schools, where apprentices, 
young clerks, and young merchants may build upon the 
general education they have received at ordinary schools 
and receive special instruction in those subjects that 
have a direct bearing on their daily work. In America, 
commercial schools are yet in their infancy ; but each 
year adds to their efficiency. They have their limita- 
tions, however. 





THE Philadelphia board of education asked Supt. 
Thomas W. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass, to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Supt. Mac- 
Alister, salary $5,000, but he declined. Mr. Balliet was 
the county superintendent of Carbon Co., fifteen years 
ago a coun'y probably the least promising in the great 
state of Pennsylvania. He was in those days, however, 
a student of education, as his contributions to THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL show ; he studied education from the 
right standpoint, too, and has now arrived at a point 
where he can refuse a $5,000 salary. The teacher who 
wishes to advance must get into the educational cur- 
rent, and there is no way so sure to accomplish this as to 
read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. A teacher who does no 
more than “ hear lessons” is a doomed man as far as 
advancement goes. 





THE catalogue of Carleton college says: ‘‘ The degree 
of A. B. has cometo represent a definite training.” This 
is a pleasant statement but one unwarranted by factr. 
The American Academy of Medicine recently examined 
a number of catalogues, and from among forty colleges 
and universities selected at random, found six which 
confer the A. B. degree without the study of any Greek 
whatever. Bowdoin students must devote 5.7 per cent. 
of time to the subject, the other schools varying from 
that to 23.5 per cent., the time devoted to it in Oskaloosa 
college. From this it would seem that the value of A. B. 
is rather indeterminate. 





A TEACHER writes an enthusiastic letter concerning 
the use he has made of his pupils as assistants. He says: 
“It is a very strong incentive to study and attendance. 
One little girl came to me this morning with, ‘Mamma 
wanted to keep me at home to-day, but I told her I must 
come to school, because it is my turn to be teacher.” 
Some of the best advancement I have ever seen was 
largely induced by this means. It never fails in getting 
children interested in their work. Of course I superin- 
tend the teaching ; but it enables me to gain time for 
other things. For example, I give a pupil a class to 
question in geography, or to “‘ put out” words to in 
spelling. I employ, in my school of sixty, about teu 
pupils as assistants. 

ADAMS, Mass.. evidently has a live corpsof teachers ; un 
association has been in existence there for nearly three 
years. Supt. Beckwith has cause to be proud of the 
work of his associates. The plan is for each member to 
pay five cents a week and thus get lecturers; among 
these we note the name of Mr, George B. Kilbon princi- 
pal of the manual training school in Springfield. The 
association meets to learn: teachers in this attitude are 
sure to be skilful in imparting instruction. 





THE Lllinois State Teachers’ Association brought up 
the following subjects among others. We give them so 
that the stale, flat, and unprofitable subjects often se- 
lected by associations may be laid aside and these live 
ones take their places : 

** How to Hold the Boys in the High School.” 

* Character Building through Fables and Folk-Stories.” 

**The County Superintendent—His Mission.” 

‘*The Teacher in Society.” 

“*The Sanitary Condition of the School Room.” 





THERE never was such a demand for Goon teachers. 
Teachers cannot be found for the places that are to be 
filled. This may seem to some that they should apply 
for more of these paying positions; but the persons 
wanted are probably those of twice the competence of 
the one who thus feels. To feel that you arenow getting 
only $100 per month and that you want $200 is not 
enough. The men wanted are those of large size, 
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WHITHER WE ARE DRIFTING. 





By ELLEN E. Kenyon, author of ‘‘ The Coming School,” 
etc. 

Let us look ahead a little way. To consider the nature 
of a change not to be the next in order may throw some 
helpful light on the nearer changes that are leading us 
onward, Some day the school system of the western 
world, of Europe and America, even of New York city, 
will be more philosophically organized into kindergarten, 
primary school, secondary school, academy, college, and 
university. ‘The terms primary and secondary as applied 
to education, will have a legitimate meaning, rooted in 
themselves and in the science of psychology develop- 
ment. They will no longer have to be explained, or wear 
any local garb, but will be as clearly, as permanently, 
and as universally sigrificant as are the terms induction 
and deduction in philosophy. They will, in fact, in- 
stantly suggest these terms in all pedagogical discussion, 
because the primary school will be pre-eminently the 
school of induction, and the secondary school will be 
pre-eminently the school of deduction, and the dividing 
line will be where the preponderance of the one method 
of study gives place to the preponderance of the other. 
In other words, the particular function which distin- 
guishes the primary school will be the gathering and 
collation of facts ; that, when the pupil hus learned from 
these processes the existence and nature of law, he will 
turn tothe study of nature through its laws rather than 
through its countless facts. The method of deduction 
has already been used, but he has not until now discov- 
ered its economic value. The method of induction will 
still be used, but only where a new world of apprecia 
tions is to be cultivated before a stated law can be inter 





preted, or where there is no accessible statement of the 
law. 

The three R’s will continue to be taught, both in and 
through the study of the natural and social sciences, and 
independently also, for the science that is in them- 
selves. Their purpose will be three-fold, but the order 
of purpose will not be the same in all three. Arithme- 
tic will begin iuthe kindergarten, as now, where its pur- 
pose will be the cultivation of elementary power. It 
will continue in the primary school, where its three-fold 
purpose will fully develop: First, the cultivation of the 
nature of the child; second, its applied utility in pro- 
cesses of inquiry ; third, its foreseen commercial value 
in the life of the adult. Reading will not begin in the 
kindergarten, unless the art of correct articulation be 
considered its first step, but somewhere in the primary 
school. Probably the beginning of the second primary 
year will introduce the work and the end of the third see 
it practically finished. It will wait for a motive, and 
serve its own ends by doing so. It will be taught in and 
through writing, at first, the initial motive being to com- 
municate with persons at a distance. The introduction 
of print will take place after perhaps a year of script 
work, possibly when the subject of phonetics is practi- 
cally finished, but above all, when the new motive 
asserts itself, the desire to interpret or supplement pres- 
ent facts by reported facts, or to continue some subject 
of child literature. Thus far the aim may be named as 
a single one, that of acquiring an additional and more 
generous means of human communication for present 
purposes. While this aim remains dominant in the 
mind of the child, and while the reading lessons are 
almost invariably tributary to the progress of other 
work, the teacher will immediately turn the new pro- 





cess to its greatest usefulness as a direct cultivant of 
intellectual power, through progressive observation on 
the phonetic construction of words, analogous excep- 
tions, discovery of rules of spelling, etc., and the ele- 
ments of grammar, rhetoric, and literary criticism. 
The third object of reading, like that of arithmetic, will 
be its ultimate usefulness in adult life, but, unlike that 
of arithmetic, need not be thought of by teacher or 
child, because the art of English reading is the same for 
all, and requires no arrangement for the inclusion of cer- 
tain processes. The first object in teaching writing has 
already been stated. The second. in point of date, will 
be character development. Neatness and naturalness of 
execution acquired in one art is likely to extend itself 
to others practiced by the same hand, and the eye 
trained tothe criticism of curves and slants in script let- 
ters will more readily be cultivated to an appreciation of 
similar relations ia the larger world. The third object 
again will be that of practical utility to the adult. This 
third object to the educator is not only the first, but the 
sole object of schooling in the eyes of the average politi- 
cal economist and of that modern autocrat, the tax- 
payer. Be itremarked in this timely connection, that it 
is the unmistakable duty of every teacher who realizes 
what education means, to act as a missionary among 
these ‘‘ outside barbarians.” 

The three R's will practically be completed in the prim- 
ary school. Yet gymnastic exercises in each will vary 
the program of the grammar school, while a current 
application of them ali will enter into the processes of 
continued study. Though the three R’s may be said to 
be taught, at graduation from the primary school, the 
human being will not then be pronounced finished, any 
mcre than at graduation from the kindergarten. Only 





GLINES SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





This week we present cuts and description of the 
Jacob T. Glines school of Jacques street, city of Somer- 
ville, Mass. The lot being narrow, only 112 feet deep 
and 240 feet frontage and it being desirable to arrange 
all the rooms on the sunny side, the accompanying plan 
was adopted. 

The exterior is in selected brick and trimmed with red 
Portage freestone, with underpinning in seam faced 
ledgestone, squared to shape and pointed in white. The 
roof is of the best slate, and gutters, conductors, etc., 
are of 18 oz. copper. All rooms are lighted from left, 
or left and back sides, and two rooms in second story are 
arranged to be thrown together. Each room seats 54 
pupils and has book closet and teacher’s closet. There 
are eight school rooms, a kindergarten room, and a 
principal’s office, and in the basement, but above 
ground, is a ward room and boys’ and girls’ play- 
rooms, and sanitaries, each of which is enterea from 
rear side at level. of basement floor. Teacher's 
toil2t rooms are provided on first and second floors. 
Rooms are 13 feet high, floors are of rift hard pine, 
finish is of ash, and blackboards are of natural slate 
cemented on walls. The plastering is Williams & Co.'s 
Francestown soapstone finish, French gray color, and the 
whole surface is washable. The wardrobes are special 
inventions of this firm ard will be used in seven dif- 
ferent school-houses row being uilt. 

The heating and ventilating system, and the water- 
closets are planned and put in by O. S, Kendall & Co. of 
Worcester, Mass., who have given bonds to furnish and 
remove 30 cubic feetof air per minute, per pupil, without 
a variation of 2° when thermometer outside is at 0° F., 
and the inside 70° F, 

This building is being erected and the cost is $35,600 
all complete. 





THE Christian at Work says: ‘“‘ Dr. Thomas Arnold 
was confessedly the greatest teacher England has ever 
produced. And he was the greatest, not because he 
made boys understand quadratics best, or rendered them 
most capable in translating a difficult Latin text or scan- 
ning a subtle Greek verse, but because he impressed 
upon their souls new and noble ideas of manhood, of 
truthfulness, of purity, of honor, of helpfulness, of 
lofty and abiding attainments. His students went forth 
with the fixed and resolute purpose to be something and 
to do something among their fellows. They felt the 
thrill of a restless am: ition imparted from his pervasive 
and mighty influence, inspiring them to pursue high 
aims and to be willing to sacrifice selfish interests and 
passions in order to achieve those aims. Accordingly no 
school ever produced sucn men avd so many of them in 
proportion to their num ers as did Arnold’s. If only his 
mantle might fall upon all teachers, what a brood of 
youthful giants w soon spring up from our school 
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here, as there, certain initial measures in his culture will 
have reached their full development. His schooling, 
indeed, might end here and end well, for, in school or 
out, he will continue to grow through sense perception, 
through the social sense awakened in the kindergarten, 
through conscious ethics, through his well established 
habits of observation, through methods of thought that 
will enable him to grapple with all future problems and 
through all other natural activities recognized, preserved, 
and directed by kindergarten and school. Perhaps this 
is all the education the state should give him. Perhaps 
he should begin even now to feel some of the responsi- 
bility of independent living. Perhaps he should hence- 
forth divide his time between self-sustenance and self- 
culture, the latter including study, gymnastics, rest, and 
nonsense. Perhaps all this may be encompassed by the 
secondary school. The gradual bestowal of personal 
freedom and of the yoke of personal responsibility may 
there take place as fast as increasing stability of charac- 
ter in the individual pupil shall make such gifts safe and 
conducive tofurther growth. Even the consciousness of 
earning something, of beginning to make substantial 
return for the care received, may enter here. The term 
utility is a dangerous one to use at present in relation to 
the products of manual training shops ; but there may 
come a day when the special training of the hands will 
be continuous from the kindergarten up, and when, 
what with the superior hand skill produced and the 
more ingenious ordering of exercises, the conflicting 
theories of the present day may merge into a united 
practice, having psychologic and muscular development 
as its sole unmodifiable aim; yet achieving, with the cul- 
tivation of the economic sense, the actual production of 
articles of commerce, perfectly manufactured by the 
pupils without deviation from the strictest line of devel- 
opment, yet awakening the beginnings of the wholesome 
pride of self-maintenance. 

Though a graduate from the primary school of the fu- 
ture may be vastly better prepared for an honorable and 
independent career than are now some of the fledgelings 
of our higher institutions, it is probable that the social 
conditions surrounding and the popular wealth support- 
ing that future school will be such as to afford the 
advantages of the secondary course for every child of 
the soil. After which the road of the destined savant 
will take him through the college and university, while 
humbler students will betake themselves to the acade- 
mies or special schools where they may learn the great 
at’ of bread-making. 





A TEACHER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By G. P. CoLEr, Paris. 


I once handed a lady acopy of Spencer's Education 
expecting she would read a part, possibly. Ina few days 
she returned it, having read the book entirely through, 
and said that she was able to understand him perfectly. 
Now, this lady had made the same mistake that hun- 
dreds of teachers are making to-day. They suppose that 
the subject of education cannot be made interesting. 
They need to learn that if it is an able man who writes, 
his books will be interesting. Charles Kingsley has 
said : ‘‘ Do not imagine that if 1 am obscure I am there- 
fore deep. If I were really deep all the world would 
understand though they might not appreciate. The per- 
fectly popular style is the perfectly scientific one.” 

In the matter of choosing our books, many of us are 
much more likely to under-estimate than to over-esti- 
mate our ability to understand and appreciate the best 
that has been written on the science and art of educa- 
tion. Weshould reach out after the greatest thoughts 
and principles that have to do with our profession, be- 
cause they are the most profitable and the most interest- 
ing. And when we put ourselves in the right mental 
attitude these fundamental thoughts and principles are 
frequently more easily mastered than are many less 
vital ones. 

I remember when I used to read some second and 
third rate books on the history and science of education, 
my progress was slow and unsatisfactory. I often had 
to force myself to the task of reading. At last I read 
two or three masterpieces of pedagogical literature 
and received a new inspiration and a new hopefulness. 

Imagine a boy trying to master all kinds of arithmet- 
ica) problems under the disadvantages of poor text-books 
and inferior teachers. Then suppose the same boy un- 
der a good teacher, to be directed. to the mastery of some 
of the fundamental principles and see how readily he 
will solve problems ! 

As great a difference in skill and power may come to 
hundreds of teachers if they will devote their time to the 
best pedagogical literature; they should [aim at the 
comprehension of fundamental principles. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JAN. 24.—DOING AND EruHics. 
JAN, 31,—MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEB. 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Fes. 14.—EaArRTH AND NUMBERS. 








MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING.—II. 





By Lanapon S. THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


PENCIL MEASUREMENT. 

In drawing any object, except a plane at right angles 
to the line of direction and the outline of a sphere in 
any position, the degree of foreshortening that takes 
place must be somewhat accurately determined. This 
in scientific linear perspective is determined by optical 
and mathematical principles. c 

But in order to get the full educational benefit of a 
training in object drawing, and also because of the 
usual distance of the object from the spectator, all | 
measurements of apparent positions, directions, and 
distances, must be estimated by the eye. There are, how- 





ever, some devices that may be used to assist the inex- 
perienced mind through the eye in forming a co ect | 
judgment. One of these devices has been called pencil | 
measurement,which is explained by the following figure, | 
and 


DIRECTIONS FOR PENCIL MEASUREMENT. 
1.—Hold a pencil or a straight slender stick in the 


Fig.4 
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hand at arm’s length, between one eye (the other being 
closed) and the object to be drawn, so that the pencil 
shall always be at right angles to the line of direction. 

2.—To do this conveniently, place the thumb and the 
third and fourth fingers on the side of the pencil next to 
the body, and the first two fingers on the side of the pen. 
cil from the body. 

8.—The position of the eye must not be changed whil- 
taking measurements that are to be compared. 

4,—For a horizontal measurement, hold the pencil in 
a horizontal position as above directed, with one end 
exactly between the eye and one extreme end of the 
line, or side of the object to be measured, and at the 
same time move the end of the thumb right or left, on 
the pencil, until it is exactly even with the other extreme 
end of the line, or side of the object to be measured. 

5.—Vertical and oblique measurements are taken in a 
similar mauner, always remembering that the pencil or 
stick may be revolved by inclining the ends up or down, 
right or left, but never by bringing one end nearer the 
eye or the object than the other ; in other words the pen- 
cil must always be kept in a plane at right angles to the 
line of direction. 

When the size of the drawing is not important, the 
actual measurements taken on the pencil for the height, 
the width, and other dimensions, may be used on the 
paper. Usually, however, the size of the drawing 
depends on the space it is to occupy, or on other condi- 
tions, and is to be greater or less than the pencil meas- 
urements; in which case the measurements only show 
the relative proportions of the various dimensions taken, 
For example, if the height of an object measures two 
and a half inches on the pencil, and the width measures 
one inch and a quarter, it is plain that the drawing must 
be made just one-half as wideas it ishigh ; that is, if the 
drawing is to be three inches high, it must be one inch 
and a half wide. 

Another device for determining the extent of the fore- 
shortening of lines may be called, 

STRING MEASUREMENT. 

Hold a string of convenient length horizontally, one 
hand at each end, at arm’s length, between one eye and 
the object, at right angles to the line of direction, and 
gather the ends of the string between the thumb and the 
fingers of each hand until the space between the thumbs 
is just equal to the apparent width of the object; then 
hold the string vertically in the same manner, and notice 
the apparent width of the object as compared with its 
apparent height, as previously measured on the string. 

Of course, in both pencil: and string measurement, 





either the height or the width may be measured first ; 





but it is generally easier to measure the smaller dimen- 
sion first (especially in pencil measurement), and notice 
how many times it is contained in the larger. Some 
practice is necessary to enable pupils to make reliable 
pencil or string measurements, but if they carefully fol- 
low every direction, they will soon find these devices 
very useful. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
LESSON I.—THE SPHERE. 


The sphere being the most symmetrical of all objects, 
the simplest of the bodies circular in section, a favorite 
form in nature, and without appreciable foreshortening 
in its apparent outline, is taken as the beginning point 
of a systematic and practical course in object drawing. 

A sphere is a solid, bounded by an evenly curved sur- 


face, every point of which is equally distant from a 


point within, called its center. 

In every possible position,and at every visible distance, 
the sphere appears so nearly circular that its outline 
must always be represented as the circumference of a 
perfect circle. This is the only object in which no possi- 
ble foresnortening can take place in the drawing of its 
outline. Objects similar to a sphere may be slightly 
foreshortened in their outlines, depending on the relative 
position to the eye of the observer. 


Fig. 6 
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Let each pupil place a sphere on bis own desk as far 
away as possible, or on his neighbor’s desk, not too far 
away ; or, perhaps, better still, on a support for drawing 
models attached to his own desk,* and make a drawing 
from it. The outline of course will bear a circle as pre- 
viously stated. The circle has an unlimited number of 
diameters, but in drawing it only two of them, a vertical 
one and a horizontal one, need be used as guide lines, as 
shown in figure 5. The line extending to the right and 
the left of the circle, sometimes called the table line, 
represents the farther edge of a table on which the 
sphere is supposed to rest. 


OBJECTS SIMILAR TO THE SPHERE. 








As a practical application of drawing the sphere, the 
pupils may now draw any objects similar to the sphere, 
as apples, peaches, apricots, cherries, grapes, etc. Each 
pupil may bring an object of this kind to be drawn at 
school as a regular lesson. Afterwards the pupils may 
draw such objects at home and bring the results to the 
teacher to be criticised. In making these drawings the 
circumference of a circle may be sketched very lighjly 
at first, as a base; then let the pupils make such changes 
in this outline as the apparent outline of the object 
requires ; lastly, line in as usual with a broad, soft, gray 
line. 





GROUPING OBJECTS. 


In general, when grouping objects to be drawn, two 
things must be kept in view : 

1.—The, sentiment or idea to be conveyed; 2. the 
form or arrangement of the parts, or individuals of the 
group. 

Under the first head we may say in general that—(a) 
objects that are usually associated or seen together may 
be appropriately chosen for a group: (6) these objects 
should be so grouped as to suggest a pleasant train of 
thought; (c) the story, aim, or purpose of the group 
should be clearly told. 

Under the second head we may say (a) a group may 


* Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, Mass., can furnish such 
supports, 
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be angular or circular in form, in its plan arrangement ; 
(b) the angular forms are the oblique line, the triangle, 
the rhomboid, and the pyramid ; (c) the circular forms 
are the semicircular, the circular, and the elliptical. 
SPECIAL DIRECTIONS FOR GROUPING. 

1.—Real grouping or composition requires at least 
three objects. 2.—One of the objects should be more 
prominent than the others. It should be the larger in 
size or more centrally located than the others. 3.—The 
objects should not be placed in a straight row, but ina 
triangular or other irregular geometrical form. 4.—The 
objects should appear at rest. That is, if inclined, they 
should have some visible support. 5.—The leading 
directions of objects in the same group should not be 
paratlel nor exactly at right angles with one another, 
nor with the edges of the paper on which they are drawn. 
6.—Generally some of the objects should be partially 
hidden behind others. 7.—The tops of the objects 
should not appear of the same height nor their 
bottoms the same distance from the lower edge 
of the paper. 8.—There should be a variety of lines, 
or forms as to length, size, shape,*position,and direction. 


Fig. 7: 


After pupils have drawn the sphere and several appli- 
cations of it, they may be allowed and encouraged to 
arrangeand draw a group of objects based on the sphere. 
In grouping their objects let them try to apply the pre- 
ceding principles and directions for grouping. 

Frg. 8. 


at 


ae 


In drawing the objects let the pupils first block out 
the whole group with straight lines, as shown in figure 
8. This is the best way to get the general and the rela- 
tive proportions correct. Afterwards let them line in 
and finish the group as in figure 7. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 





DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 


By D. R. AvassurG, Theresa, N. Y. 


[Continued from THE JouRNAL of December 27.] 
Few would suspect that such a complicated object as 
the human head could contain simple forms. Observe 





the different shapes in figs. 11—16. Notice (1) that heads! 
11 and 18aretriangular, (2) that heads 12 and 16 are rect- | 
angular, (3) that heads 14 and 15 are round, (4) that the 


that the face is also triangular, (6) that the hat on head 
14 is a part of a circle. 

Fig. 17 is elliptical, and the head is a circle or nearly 
80. 
tical. Fig. 19 is based on two circles. Fig. 20 is trian- 
ular with a round head. 

Nowhere is there so little recognition of familiar 
forms, as in the drawing of landscape and yet nowhere 
are they more common. The reason they are not so 


ing them deceptive. Notice the lake in fig. 22; it looks 
round, and yet if you compare its vertical and horizon- 
tal diameters it will be found very elliptical. 

alee nin v0 “ant 


gp 







cap on head 1! 1s rectangular and the collar of the coat | 
triangular, (5) that the hair on head 12 is triangular and | 


Fig. 18 is triangular in shape, and the head is ellip-| 


readily recognized is on account of the perspective mak- | 


18. On wan object a the pciatinhes | involved in figs. 

8 and 10 depend? 
| 14. Point out two triangles and one rectangle in fig. 
11. 

15. Point out two triangles and a square in fig. 12. 

16. Point out two circles in fig. 14. In fig. 19. One 
jin fig. 17. In fig. 20. . 

17. What in the general shape of fig. 
Figs. 5 and 6? 

18. Point out six triangles in fig. 21. 

19. Point out four triangles in fig. 
| Two rectangles. 
| 20. Point out five rectangles in fig. 2 
| 21. Construct a general frame-work of fig. 2 
. What form is the basis of figs. 3 and 4? 
. Construct a general framework of fig. 22 
. Construct one of fig. 23. 


15? Fig. 17? 





22 


Two ellipses. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF MONFY. 





By M. A. CARROLL. 


(The teacher tells of two boys, Alfred and Harold, 
who have each been given five dollars for pocket 
money. At the end of a fortnight Harold has given 
some of his present in charity, has made a little gift 
to a friend, has bought a bouk, and still has some money 




















Fig. 21 is composed entirely of triangles. The fore- 
ground ABC, the body of water ADE, the sail boat, 
tHe tree top, the roof and front of the cabin, and the 
wood pile, are all triangular. 

In fig. 22 the lake and tree top are elliptical, the wig- 
wams, and mountains, on each side of the lake, are tri- 
angular; the mountain directly beyond the lake is dia- 
mond shaped, the pile of rocks and the foreground 
between the rocks and the wigwams are rectangular. 
Fig. 23 is composed entirely of rectangles. Tne fore- 
groun:i ABCD, the middle distance DCEF, the distance 
EFGL, and the clump of trees all take this form. 

These examples show that what we take to be compli- 
cated is often composed of simple forms, which if we can 
recognize, will make our work much more simple and 
easy. 

The secret of doing this is simply to practice looking 
for simple forms and shapes, in objects that are all 
about you. Notice the shape of an open door, an en- 
closed lot, the side of a house, spaces between buildings, 
the top of a tree, in fact any object large or small that 
may come under your observation, and in a short time 
this power will be yours. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the design of this part ? 
2. Which is the easier, to see many objects separately, 
or all together as a whole ? 
8. Name two methods of drawing. 
by lines and drawing by spaces. 
4. Which method is preferable? 
should be used together. 
5. Which is better, to draw%from the part to the whole, 
or from the whole tothe part? Ans. The latter. 

6. Why is it hard to see simple forms in a landscape? 

7. How may we acquire the power of seeing simple 
forms in complicated objects? 

8. Construct a frame-work of fig. $ the same as fig. 7 
is of fig. 8. 

9. Construct a framework of fig. 10. Fig. 20. 

10. Construcc a framework of fig. 12. Fig. 13. 

11, Construct a framework of fig. 21. Fig. 22. 


Ans. Drawing 


Ans. They both 





12, What is the general shape of fig.6? Fig. 5? 


— " exc left. Alfred has nothing to show for this present but a 
worthless lottery ticket and a broken puzzle. He has 
_-— spent the rest, he does not know how.) 

Teacher.—‘* Which of these boys do you think 
made the best use of his money, and why?” 

Pupil.—‘‘I think Harold did better because 
«.» he had something to show for it.” 

Teacher.—'‘ Yes, but Alfred would have 

<4 had something to show if he had not been un- 

fortunate enough to break the puzzle. Is that 

the only reason you think he made a better use 
of his money?” 

Pupil.—‘‘ 1 think the book was a better thing 
to buy.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ It may or may not have been ; 
trashy, foolish booksare not good things to buy 
“or to read but a boy who had been sensible 
enough to make wise use of the rest of his 







book. What do you think about it, Wilfred?” 

Wilfred.—‘‘I think Harold did better be- 
» cause he did something to give other people 
pleasure. 

Teacher.—“ That is a better reason, although the first 
was good. We ought to buy something that is 
worth having to show for our money, but we ought not 
to make a selfish use of it. It is a good thing to use 
some of it, as Wilfred said, to give pleasure to others. 
But what would you think of a man who often made 
his friends expensive presents and did not pay his 
debts ?” 

Pupil.—‘‘ I should say he was dishonest.” 

Teacher.—“ Decidedly. There is an old proverb 
which says, ‘We must be just before we are generous.’ 
Before we make presents or even give in charity, we 
should be sure that we are using our own money and 
not that belonging to some one else. You remember 
Alfred bought a lottery-ticket. 
about that?” 

Different pupils.—“ I think it was foolish.” ‘It was 
wasteful.” ‘‘He might have known he would get noth- 
ing for his money.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ It wasfoolish and he ought to have known 
he was likely to lose what he spent; but that was 
not the worst of it. It was dishonest, or very nearly so. 
He bought the lottery ticket, which cost him perhaps a 
dollar or two, hoping to receive a large sum for which 
he had given no return. When we make purchases we 
pay ‘for value received,’ as the saying is. This boy 
hoped to receive a sum for which he had given no 
*value’ of any sort and which it would only be possible 
for the lottery-company to pay him because there are 
many people, as foolish and greedy as he, who waste 
their money in buying these worthless tickets. They 
want to get something for nothing and that is not fair 
nor honest. Now what was wrong about buying the 
puzzle and spending for other things he could not 
remember? They may have been harmless things and 
the money was his own, but was this all right?” 

Pupil.—“ Not quite right, I think. His parents prob 
ably gave him the money that he might learn the value 
of it and bow to spend it.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ That is a very good point. We have to 
learn the value of money or we shall become paupers 
and dependent upon others, and we have to learn how to 
spend it for the things we need to make us happy and 


What have you to say 
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useful through life. The boy who buys a good book has 
something that will continue to give him pleasure and 
to improve his mind. He who wastes money upon a 
foolish toy that is broken and worthless in an hour, has 
missed an opportunity for his own good. There is one 
thing more. We should not care too much for money. 
It is right to know its value, to learn to spend it wisely, 
but not to be willing todo a mean or dishonest thing for 
gain, or to be miserly in caring for what we have earned 
honestly. Men and women all about us are ruining 
their health, shortening their lives and making the 
world worse instead of better, all for the love of money. 
They have, as the Bible says, ‘Pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.’” 


oOo 
-e- 


ACTUAL CASES TREATED. 








A boy thirteen years of age was‘in the habit of sulk- 
ing whenever his teacher called upon him for the per- 
formance of any work that was not in accordance with 
the promptings of his inclinations, as well as when he 
was refused any request that he made. If forced when 
in this sulky mood to do the will of the teacher he 
raised a tumult in the class-room by some demonstration 
of a noisy and disagreeable character. Teachers not in- 
frequently see this type of boy. He casts himself for- 
ward on his desk headin hand, to either the‘nght or left ; 
he does not answer when spoken to; his head is turned 
away from his teacher during some portion of the fit, 
and sometimes his whole body; his mouth is drawn 
down at the corners, and a scowl rests upon his brow. 
He is never criginal,—always going through the same 
routine of action. Morally and physically a boy of this 
type is a coward. 

This boy had a habit well-established. One of his 
teachers had done much to fasten it upon the boy. It 
does not seem possible that a teacher could do this, but 
such was the fact. 6 

A new teacher taught the boy a lesson that effected a 
radical cure ina short time. The first day in her class 
he asked permission to speak to one of his boy friends at 
the other side of the room. The permission was not 
granted. He atonce went intoa fit of the sulks, and mut- 
tered some unintelligible words. The teacher noted the 
situation and went on with her work. She took no 
further notice of the boy during the day. He did not 
recite and was entirely ignored by the teacher. 

As he was leaving the room at night the teacher said, 

‘*You will please remain, William.” The boy threw 
himself into his seat, slammed his books down on the 
desk, assumed the stereotyped scowl, and awaited 
further developments. A well-marked case of sulki- 
ness. 
** Will you please close the window, William?” The 
The boy passed to the window and closed it quietly. Had 
he not done so the teacher would have treated the case 
differently. The simple action of sitting up in the seat 
in a proper manner he would not have performed at the 
request of his teacher. 

As he passed her desk on his way back she said,‘‘ How 

have you got along in your work to-day, William?” The 
boy stopped, but gave no answer to the teacher’s ques- 
tion. 
“You asked for permission to speak to John, this 
morning. I refused you that privilege. I think that it 
was unnecessary. Nine out of ten of such requests are. 
As a rule you will not be allowed to speak tu the boys of 
the class during the sessions of school. We have other 
work todo. When I refused your request, you went 
into a fit of sulks. I saw all that you did and know 
what was in your mind. I concluded to let you alone 
for the day and did so. I’ve not asked you to do any 
work at all to-day, my boy.” 

** After school I asked you to remain, You took your 
seat with another and more violent attack of sulkiness. 
Of course you know that this is all wrong. Now what is 
going to be done about it?” 

The case is like this : You are easy enough to get along 
with if you have your own way ; otherwise you are sulky. 
Now you cannot have your own way here. No one 


does. Ido not, and you must not expect to. Indeed no| 8Te 


one in the whole world has hisownway. Another thing ; 
no one in my class may sulk if he does not have his own 
way. A pupil may bein the room and do this but not in 
my class. 

** Now that we both understand the situation I am sure 
that we shall get along nicely tcgether. As you go by 
the post-box, will you please drop this letter for me?” 

** Yes, ma’am,” said William. 

“Thank you, Good afternoon, William,” said the 
teaeher. 


The boy bade his teacher good afternoon and went out 
of the room. 

The teacher saw the next day that the boy had been 
impressed and wastryingtoreform. Atthe next indica- 
tion of his becoming of a devil, she held out a 
helping hand and he grasped it with a will to do her bid- 
ding. 

Mary had been suspected of thieving in the class. A 

upil had timidly told the teacher that a knife she had 
fost the day before in the class had been seen in Mary’s 
possession by one of her mates. . 

The teacher was careful to ascertain the true facts in 
the case and asked Mary to remain after school. 

Mary waited anxiously for the interview. From the 
actions of her accuser she suspected what was coming, 
and hastily made her preparations to meet the charge. 

“I have learned something ing you, Mary, that 
pains me greatly. I want to help you. There are some 
actions that are wrong. You have done something 
that is wrong. I am glad that I learned of it in time to 
assist you. t I cannot take hold of the matter until 
you have returned what does not belong to you. 

‘¢ To-morrow morning you may come early to the school 
I shall be here and after you have placed the knife where 
Jennie can find it — may speak to me further.” 

The child went home. 

The teacher expected the girl to be on hand early in 
the morning and she was. The knife was returned to 
the desk of the owner. 

“4 , sometimes we all see things that we would 
like to have ourselves for our own. They belong to 
some one else. Your clothing, your pencils, yonr knife, 

our hat, and anything that — own belongs to you. 
Ko one has any right to take them away. 

“The things that others own you have no right to take 
from them. You must alwaysremember this. Nothing 
will be said about this matter at all. In the future we 
will be more careful.” 

A rude boy amused himself one muddy day by spat- 
tering mud over the dresses of two girls as they passed 
him on the way to school. 

As the boy confessed the act the case was not compli- 
cated by the addition of a falsehood. 

The girls were called to the teacher’s desk ; the boy 
standing near was : 

“* How could poe do such a thing, Eugene? Look at 
the dresses of these girls. They are covered with mud- 
stains through your carelessness. Why did you do it?” 
The boy said that he had not meant any harm by the 
act, 

‘¢ What do you suppose the mothers of these girls will 
say when they see these dresses?” The boy replied that 
he did not know. 

‘**T want you to hear what they say,” said the teacher. 
‘You may go to their homes and explain the matter to 
them. Then you can report the case to me.” 

The boy went to the homes of the girls and as far as 
possible made the matter mght with the parents. What 
recourse would the teacher have had in case the boy had 
refused to go with the girls? 


oie 
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A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 


(One afternoon two bright boys in my e, D primary, did 
not come in from recess. Upon inquiry I that they had 
gone home. The next morning they came to school, one witha 
note from his mother asking that he be excused for leaving 
school the day Sarees, explaiuing that they went too far away 
from the panes om could not get back in time, so they went 
directly home. The other boy had no excuse. I detained them 
at recess, and we had a talk as follows:) 

‘* Where did you go yesterday afternoon at recess?” 

**To the common for a race.’ 

** Did you hear the bell?” 

‘* Yes ma’am, but we could not get here in time, and 
did not want to be tardy.” 

‘* Where did you go then ?” 

‘“We went home.” 

“* You know the rule about leaving the grounds, and 
that the school has laws which we all are bound to obey, 
just as we obey the laws of our country, do you not?” 

‘* Yes ma’am.” 

** Have you obeyed the laws of school?” 

**No ma’am,” 

‘* What is done to those who break the laws of the 
country where they live?” 

** They are put in jail.” 

** Have to go to prison, or be hung.” 

‘* Well, if you werea teacher, what should you do with 
boys who did what you have done?” 

** Punish them.” 

‘* How would you punish so as to help them remember 
not to do wrong again? Think awhile and tell me 

After a few minutes of whispered consultation and 
nodding of heads, two little hands were raised. 

‘* What have — thought of for a punishment?” 

** You ht keep us in at recess for a week.” 

I accepted their decision and let them try it. The 
submitted manfully to the privation, kept at work wi 
at diligence, not once making a move to go out with 








the rest, although it was fine spring weather and the days 
very beautiful. 

third afternoon I thought they were entitled to a 
reprieve, so I explained to them that law: breakers some- 
times were pardoned if they behaved well and showed 
themselves inclined to do right in the future; that 
although they had done wrong and deserved to be pun- 
ished, they went ditectly home and told the truth ut 
it. I my would not forget if I let them off with a 
shorter than the week 


Happier, or more obedient boys than they were for the 
remainder of the year you would not wish for. 
These boys were not quite seven years old. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogy & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JANUARY 9.—Proposal to add more grounds to Washington's 
headquarters park, Newburg. 

JANUARY 11.—Report of Frecch victories at Niova and Youri, 
West Africa.—The route to the Victoria Nyanza is again insecure, 
—The Louisiana lottery trying to evade state and city taxes.—A 
locomotive on the Third avenue elevated road, New York, falls to 
the street. ; 

JANUARY 12.—England appeals to the U. 8. supreme court to 
decide certain points in the Bering sea dispute.—Heavy taxes im- 
posed on foreign companics doing business in the Argentine Re- 
public.—Freshets in New Jersey. 

JANUARY 13.—Revolt of the Chilian navy.—Death of the duke o¢ 
Bedford.—France places a duty on lard. 

JANUARY 14.—The Indian war thought to be over. 

JANUARY 15.—Manufacturers of harvesting machinery form a 
trust,—An oatmea] trust formed.—Asiatic Russia, from Samar- 
cand to the mouth of the Obi, suffering from the “ black death.” 
Thousands dying at Obdorsk.—Violent earthquake shocks at 
Algiers. 

JANUARY 16.—Koch’s lymph soon to be for sale by druggists in 
Germany. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


The silver question was debated at length in the U.S. 
senate, arguments being made for and against the free 
coinage of this metal. Among the strongest opponents of 
free coinage is Senator John Sherman. He said it was a 
proposition for the United States to pay $1.29 for every 
ounce of silver bullion that might be offered from any part 
of the world when the market price was only about $1.06. 
Silver might advance in price, but would only remain 
there so long as the government continued to buy. He 
claimed that if silver was coined without limit it wouid 
cause gold to be hoarded or drive it out of the country. 
What sane man, he asked, would pay any debt in gold 
when he could take to the mint silver bullion (costing less 
im the markets of the world) and receive treasury notes, 
legal tender for all debts? Senator Jones, of Nevada, is 
oue of the principal advocates of silver. He said that the 
prophecies of the gold advocates as to the evils that would 
result from silver coinage had in every case proved false. 
It was impossible for the expanding business of the world 
to be conducted on the gold standard. Before gold could 
be driven out of the country there would have to be pro- 
vided a silver dollar for each of the $600,000,090 of gold now 
used as money ; second, enough silver to cover the decrease 
in the volume of money caused by the retirément of the 
bank notes; and third, such further amount of silver as 
was necessary to keep pace with the increasing wants of 
business. The senate adopted the free coinage amend- 
ment. 


DEATH OF GEORGE BANCROFT. 

George Bancroft, the historian, died in Washington Jan- 
uary 17. In literature and public life he will always stand 
out a prominent figure in American history. It takes a 
wide stretch of the imagination to picture the great events 
that took place during his ninety years. He was a student 
at Harvard when Napoleon lost and Wellington won the 
battle of Waterloo ; he saw the railroad take the place of 
the stage coach, and the steamship of the sailing vessel : 
he was a quarter of a century older than the oldest of the 
South American republics; during his life abroad he was 
intimate with Goethe, Byron, Von Humboldt, Bismarck, 
and other noted men. Mr. Bancroft was made secretary 
of the navy by James K. Polk, and during his term formed 
the naval academy at Annapolis. In 1846 he left the cubi- 
net to become minister to England, where his circle of 
friends included Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, Mill- 
man, Hallam, and Macaulay. From 1868 to 1874 he was 
minister to Germany. His last work was the “Life of 
Martin Van Buren.” What is Mr. Bancroft’s most import- 
ant work ? 


Low TEMPERATURE IN MAINE.—Maine seems to be com- 
peting with the Arctic regions in producing a low temper- 
ature. At Fort Fairfield, on Jan. 2, it was sixty degrees 
below zero, the coldest it had ever been known at that 
place. At Bangor thirty-five degrees below was reported. 
What causes differences in climate ? 





EUROPE’s COLD WINTER.—From John O’Groat’s House 
to Land’s End, Great Britain is wrapped in snow, and 
canals and streams are ice-bound. Even the tidakrivers 
are frozen fast. Many poor people have died from expos- 
ure, and thousands of others are in a state of semi-starva- 
tion. The coasts of Belgium, Holland, and Germany are 
blocked with ice. Several steamships are icebound at 
Copenhagen. Northern Italy has had an unusual amount 
of snow, and there have been heavy snowfalls in Spain. 
At Marseilles the hospitals are filled with sufferers from 
various affections caused by the cold weather. 


THE MississipPI LEVEES.—Great uneasiness is felt along 
the lower Mississippi owing to the unfinished and unsafe 
condition of the levees and the heavy snews north, with 

ofathaw. Many thousands of dollars have been 








expended in the last year on levee work, and it is being 
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pushed forward‘as | rapidly as possible by the contractors, 
who hope to comp:ete their work before the spring rise, as 
that would prove destructive to the entiresystem if caught 
in an uncompleted condition. Why is it necessary to build 
levees ? 


EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT.—Sir Charles Dilke says Eu- 
rope will not disarm, as Russia will not consent to do so. 
The Czar is peacefully inclined, and so long as Russia does 
not move no other country will. Alsace-Lorraine, he says, 
will some day cause another war between France and Ger- 
many, and the Italian and Geriman fleets may unite against 
the French fleet. Tell about the last war between France 
and Germany. 





RAMIE IN PLACE OF JUTE.—A company has been formed 
of Southern men and Mexicans to prepare ramie and other 
fiber for the United States market. A tract of 600,000 acres 
at Motzorongo has been purchased, which is covered with 
hennequin, a tree yielding a long cordage fiber of excellent 
quality. It can be made clean and beautiful without 
chemicals. Which is the principal vegetable fiber used in 
the arts ? 

SMUGGLING OPIUM.—A customs-agent of the Canadian 
government, says that opium is daily smuggled across the 
line into the United States. A man in Ottawa recently 
sent 600 pounds over the border. How is opium obtained ? 

An AVALANCHE IN BosiNA.—Near Serajevo, the capital 
of Bosina. an avalanche crashed down the mountains, and 
a number of dwellings with their occupants were buried. 
The bodies of seventeen people were removed from the 
ruins. Where only can avalanches occur ? 

DEATH OF BARON HAUssMAN.—This man, through 
whose sagacious management Napoleon was made em- 
peror in 1852, and who made Paris the handsomest city in 
the world, died on January 12,in Paris. During his pre- 
fecture the city was paved with concrete in place of blocks 
ofstone. His grandfather fought for the independence of 
America under Lafayette and Rochambeau. Describe the 
final struggle of the Revolution at Yorktown. 





IRON FROM THE SOUTH.—Twenty-three blast furnaces in 
the Shenango and Mahoning valleys in Pennsylvania and 
Vhio shut down. The reason given for this is that of late 
a large quantity of Southern iron of fair quality has been 
received in the valleys, displacing an equal amount of local 
production. What was the principal industry of the South 
before the war ? 





RAILROAD STRIKE IN SCOTLAND.—The strike in Scotland 
assumed vast proportions. Business has been at a stand- 
still in Glasgow, and many have suffered for want of fuel. 
Attempts were made to derail trains, but they can not be 
traced to the strikers. Can you think ofa better way of 
settling such difficulties ? 

A STATUE OF CORTEZ.—A statue to Hernando Cortez 
has lately been erected in his native city, Medellin, in the 
province of Estremadura, Spain. The ancestral Cortez 
mansion was pulled down to make room forit. For what 
was Cortez noted ? 





DENMARK’S WINTER.—The Danish railroads are at acom- 
plete standstill on account of the extremely cold weather 
and the large amount of snow. The harbors are blocked 
with ice. 





Dr. Koch ExpLains.—The remedy for consumption, Dr. 
Koch says, is a glycerine extract that helps detroy the 
bacilli. ‘The patients he reported as temporarily cured 
three months ago show signs that the cure is permanent. 
How does Pasteur’s treatment compare with Koch’s ? 

Gen. Bootu’s SCHEME.—Recently Gen. Booth declared 
that he would carry out his scheme in his own way uncon- 
trolled by anyone. Every shilling of the money given for 
the work will be held sacred ; none of it will be devoted to 
any other than the purpose for which it was contributed. 
What does Gen. Booth call the “submerged tenth”? Tell 
something about the Salvation army. 





Mr. HAGGARD’s Visit.—H. Rider Haggard, the author, 
sailed recently from Liverpool to New York. While on 
this continent he will go to Mexico and the West Indies. 
He will gather materials for a book. Name some of Mr. 
Haggard’s works. 

A Brito-RoMAN City FouND.—An old city has been dis- 
covered near Reading in Berkshire, on the estate of the 
duke of Wellington. When excavated it will throw much 
light on the domestic manners of our remote ancestors 
The soil over this buried city has been pasture lands for 
centuries. An exhibition will be opened at Burlington 
Louse, Piccadilly, in which will be exhibited bones, combs, 
pieces of glass and earthen vessels, carpenter’s planes, 
chisels, axes, hammers, gauges, and some edged tools that 
are sharp, even after having been buried ten centuries. 
One piece of tile has tae print of a baby’s foot. When did 
We Romans occupy Britain ? 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


OPERA BY TELEPHONE.—The queen of Spain dislikes to 
show herself in public, but is very fond of the opera. She 
solved the difficulty by having her private apartmert con- 
nected by telephone with the opera house; thus being able 
to enjoy the music all by herself. 








A CATHEDRAL ON WHEELS.—The cathedral car of North 
Dakota is used by Bishop Walker of the Episcopal church, 
in visiting his extensive diocese. On the outside it looks 
like a Pullman car, except that in the middle is a slight 
projection in Gothic form rising to the second deck. The 
car is sixty feet long and ten wide, with the bishop’s room 
atoneend. The main body contains a chancel, altar, lec. 
tern, baptismal font, a bishop’s chair, and a cavinet organ. 
There are seats for about seventy persons. 





FISH WITH LABELS.—There are plenty of fish in the sea 
with brass labels tied to their tails with aluminium wire 
or a black silk cord. This was not done as a practical joke 
on the fish, but in the interests of science. The Scottish 
fishing board are trying in this way to learn something of 
the migrating habits of fish. They request those who re- 
capture these fish to report the fact to them, giving the 
places where they were captured. 


DIAMOND CUTTING.—The Amsterdam diamond cutting 
industry was nearly paralyzed last year by the action of 
the De Beers Company, of Kemberley, South Africa, in 
reducing the production of raw diamonds from 4,000,000 to 
2,000,000 carats. The price of diamonds doubled at the 
mines, but a proportionate advance for the cut diamonds 
could not be obtained. 


SHORT-WEIGHT CoINs.—Many gold coins of short weight 
have been discovered in circulation. It has been found 
that gold has been stolen from them by the use of elec- 
tricity. The thief’s old way was to shake the coins ina 
bag and then gather the dust by means of quicksilver. 
The service of an ordinary galvanic battery and some 
cheap acid is all that is necessary to conduct the operation 
by the electric process. The scheme is similar to that em- 
ployed in plating with gold by electricity. The coin is 
placed in the fluid, and attached to it are wires from the 
poles of the battery leading to another piece of metal pre- 
pared to receive, in the form of plating, the metal to be 
removed from the coin. The battery being set in motion, 
sufficient gold to form a plating is quickly transferred, and 
as it is removed uniformly from all parts, the coin is not 
greatly disfigured. U.S. detectives are searching for the 
thieves. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S DEER PARK.—A family named Hall 
owns a park in Elk county, Pa., consisting of 10,500 acres 
of land thickly timbered with maple, hemlock, basswood, 
ash, pine, beech, cherry, and oak. Deep ravines, steep 
precipices, heavy undergrowth, thickets, and windfalls 
make of it just such a world as deer delighttolivein. Itis 
enclosed by a high, stout fence, which the animals are 
unable to scale. Seven years ago twelve head of deer were 
put in the park, and although from four to ten have been 
shot each year, their number has increased to one hun- 
dred. To protect the animals from the dangers of heavy 
snows or long, hard winters, stacks of hay are stationed at 
convenient points for feeding. The deer are as free, as 
wild, and as shy as any the world over. 


THE ROUTE TO LAKE TCHAD.—The most important 
tributary of this lake is the Shari river. Fora long time 
it was thought that the Benue branch of tthe Niger river 
connected, through a swamp navigable by small boats, 
with the Shari. By this route it was held that emall boats 
could reach the lake from the sea. British explorers, how- 
ever, have proved that there is noimmense marsh connect- 
ing the Benue and the Shari rivers. 


THE NAME “ AMERICA.”—M. Lambert de Saint Bris has 
published a resume of the whole study with regard to the 
name “ America.’”” Edward Everett Hale says in the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth: “I venture to repeat, what I have 
said elsewhere in print, that we must now accept the truth 
that Americus Vespuccius took his name from America, 
and that the world has been too swift to suppose that 
America took her name from him. In the year 1499, Ojeda 
arrived at the continent of America. Americus Vespuccius 
was one of his companions. They remained five weeks 
there. Herrera, in the general history, records this fact, 
and says that the name of the country was Maracapan, 
‘pan’ signifying ‘land.’ Raleigh, in the ‘ Discoverie,’ 
written a hundred years after, says the name was ‘ Ameri- 
oca-pana.’ This Amaracapana was therefore the name of 
the first Spanish colony on the continent. The proposition 
laid down by M. de Saint Bris and by Mr. Marcou is that 
Americus Vespuccius, returning from Amarca and greatly 
interested in the discovery, acquired the name Americus 
from the country, precisely as Chinese Gordon or Scipio 
Africanus acquired the geographical names which have 
always distinguished them. Mr. Harrise, who is a learned 
geographer, clings to the theory in which we are all edu- 
cated, that the country took its name from Americus. 
But really the burden of proof is now entirely on the other 
side.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side ef the paper only, and is signed with rea! name and ed- 
dress. Many questions remain over unti] next week. 








TO SCOLD, OR NOT TO SCOLD. 


What does it mean’ Should the school teacher ever 
scold? A word so commonly used, or rather misused, 
deserves a little attention. It is of Old Low German origin. 
Its original sense was probably simply to make a loud 
noise, since we may consider the verbs from which it is 
derived closely connected with an Icelandic word meaning 
to clash, clatter, slam. When I heard a teacher the other 
day giving his fellow teachers what he aptly termed a 
“scolding,’’ and as I observed him with an indignation 
conjured up to serve the occasion become red in the face, I 
favored the view of the philologist tracing “scold” toa 
Swedish verb meaning to bark like a dog. His scolding 
was barking. Barking that failed even toscare. It was 
only an amusing diversion. But etymology is not always 
a safe guide. Whatis the modern meaning’ Turning to 
the dictionaries at hand I read in the “ Imperial ’—to find 
fault or rail with rude clamor, to brawl, to utter harsh, 
rude, boisterous, rebuke ; Webster adds, to chide coarsely. 
Banish the word from the school-room, or, better yet, ban- 
ish the act. Correct, urge, plead, request, punish, but 
never be guilty of scolding. Unlike mercy, it harms bim 
that gives and him that takes. E. W. CrvuBs. 

Schuylkill Seminary, Pa. 


ST. BRENDAN’S ISLE 

Since answering acommunication concerning this island, 
ip a previous number of THE JoURNAL,! find an island 
bearing the same name on Toscanelli’s map of the world, 
published in 1474, a reproduction of which I have in pos- 
session. As charted, the island is about the size of Vene- 
zuela, and has the same latitude and longitude asjthat state. 
Beyond its mention on the mapI am unable to find any- 
thing concerning it. From the date of the map it is evident 
that the existence of land in that locality must have been 
at least conjectured, if not known, prior to the first voyage 
of Columbus. As a matter of fact, it is on record that 
Columbus saw this map, and made use of it in preparing 
for his first voyage. Is it possible that some adventurous 
sailor had pushed westward as far as South America, and 
finding land had supposed it an island?’ Once passing 
south of the 23d parallel, the wind and current would have 
carried him directly towards this locality. 

J. W. Repway. 


DEVICES FOR NEWS ITEMS. 

While reading paper or magazine, watch for and clip continu- 
ally such facts as are vital, interesting, and well-worded. Keep 
constantly on hand a stock of cardboards upon which the clip 
pings are to be pasted. Long clippings are not desirable. If an 
article is very valuable try to obtain it elsewhere in a condensed 
form, or divide and place on several cardboards, numbering 1, 2, 
8, etc. The children will be glad both to prepare the cardboard 
and do the pasting. The ingenious teacher will find this collection 
useful in many ways; much more so than the ordinary scrap- 
book. 

At recitation time the cards are passed, laid on desks, scrap 
downwards, until a given signal. A short time x» then allowed 
for examination of facts, and again they are laid on desks. Dif- 
ferent scholars are rapidly called upon to give the substance of 
their article. 

They may also be used in supplementary reading. The pupil 
should be prepared with geography and dictionary. Cards should 
be distributed and laid on desks. At the signal, pupils glance over 
the cards, and again lay them down, not to be touched until called 
upon to read, so as to have complete attention tor the pupil read- 
ing. A scholar reads, foliowed by a short, direct questioning to 
fix fact, also to clear up new words, allusions, and the geographi- 
cal names are looked vutuponthe map. The same fact is read the 
second time after questioning, and other pupils give substance 
from memory. 

A classified set of articles may be previously assigaed for recita- 
tion in the geography class, or the pupils may select for them: el ves ; 
thus supplying a source for “ facts " for the children who have no 
home libraries upon which to draw. In this use, a heading con 
taining the name of the grand division, country, and topic should 
be written on the cardboard. 

By a little care in selection they are usefu) for dictation and 
copying purposes. The facts used during the recitation are col- 
lected separately and banded to the teacher, who decides which 
are to be placed in classified collections for future use in history, 
geography, etc. Those of passing interest are returned to the box 
of blank cards, to be replaced with a new fact. 

The subject once systemacized and in good working order, the 
children will bring more facts than can be used, and besides ac- 
quiring the habit of reading the paper, will learn to look for the 
great topics of the day, and to pass by those of local importance 
and debasing influence. SUBSORIBER. 


NOT ALL THE TEACHER'S FAULT. 
Noue of your subscribers can be more enthusiastic in the praise 
evertheless [ 


of your paper than I. N. often read your pages with 
a Ot injustice. If id allow, or at least 
geotly that when Vy tx schooi-room the 
pay QT 2 AR I think you would 
cheer the heart of a weary . itis a ul load of 
be» —y Fe - 73 ve vo now I 

taught eight years. | my work and I think I can 
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honest] m: . d Ih true and real liking 
for each other, We are good friends and have hap 


mothere—guite uneducated people for the most part—whose o: 
idea of ning their offsp: pring seems to be threatenings of whip 
pings—threats, by the pe + see seeety . How can 
it be otherwise when a child 
father and mother have no od oon A or self-discipline 
than their babies—poor unfortunates 

I know whereof I write. 1 have got lived all these years in 
the Virginia mountains and known i pe posses well for nothing. 
They are friends of mine—I honor and ire many of them ; but 
they are poor and ignorant, and many when 
more than children themselves. Is 1t, then, —— their chil- 
dren get, you may say, no home training ? oy they 
give their teacher trouble at school? and is that wholly the teach- 
er’s fault? Sbould not the —— share in it? shout “not even 
“ ou poe gan ” get a little of the responsibility shifted to its broad 
shoulders 

t is because I know there are thousands of teachers here at the 

South teaching just such schools as mine, and because I think the 
universal present cry, “* It’s the teacher’s fault,” often give 
them as it does me, the heart ache, that I write you, hoping ae 
wiil occasionally look at this other side. E. H. 


y are little 


In reading my JOURNAL of last week I find an article 
on the origin of colleges for women. I have no desire 
to reply to it, although it is most assuredly a mis- 
take. Georgia’s efforts for over a half a century 
to give woman a thorough collegiate education ought 
at least to be known. ‘The first chartered female 
college which gave women as high and thorough literary 
courses as men, was Wesleyan female college, of Macon, 
Ga., founded mainly through the work of the lamented 
Bishop George T. Pierce, and chartered by the legislature 
of Georgia in 1837. As to the second, I will not be positive, 
but think it is La Grange female college, La Grange, Ga, 
These facts, though they may not be worth much, are 
nevertheless facts. ALWYN M. SMITH. 

La Grange, Ga. 


I have a German pupil in my school who is sixteen years of 
and is in the Third reader. Though he can pronounce weil. he 
does not know the meaning of one-third of the words he reads. 
What shall I do with him ? Cc. B. 

(1) Show him the things; (2) make him point out things 
that correspond to the word; (3) let him write out the 
names of things he sees (stove, desk, etc.), then names of 
acts, etc. 


Please give me a sentence with “ about” used as an pipe 
modifier. F. J. H. 


We wish we could think of one. 


Please tell me in your ScHOoL JOURNAL why it is that Saturday 
and Sunday are the days on which school is not kept? Is it for 
the sake of ‘‘Seven Day Advents” and other religious sects, that 
keep Saturday? You will greatly oblige me by eanee vy ~ 


Formerly ‘‘ school kept’”’ on Saturday, but the afternoon 
was given asa holiday. A half holiday was given on Wed- 
nesday also. Then as children would not come for a half 
day, it was the custom tu keep school every other Satur- 
day; finally to keep all of Wednesday and not at allon 
Saturday. This is the history of the matter. 


1, Can you send me a set of questions and asennad on Pe 
. general history, algebra, literature, and ad geometry 

tell t me the meaning of the word Hegira. hat was JA ie am 
of the curfew ? 

St. Louis, Mo. 

1. THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION will exactly meet your 
needs. It is a monthly paper, price 50 cents a year. 2. The 
date of the flight of Mohammed from Mecca Sept. 13, 622. 
A.D. It is often used to describe any flight or exodus. 
8. It is from two French words meaning to cover and fire. 
It was an evening bell used as a signal to the people to 
cover up the fire. It was instituted by William the Con- 
queror. 


1. Who are the Magyars? 2. Tell something aheut the bettie: of 
an. 


Illinois. 

1. Oneof the races inhabiting Hungary, closely allied to 
the Turks and Finns. 2. It was here that Napoleon III, 
and his army of 90,000 men surrended to the Prussians, 
Sept. 2, 1870. 


What was the amount paid by the government for Oklahoma? 

A. SUBSCRIBER. 

Write to the secretary of the interior, Washington, D 

C., and you will doubtless receive all the information you 
desire about the new territory. 


Iam very anxious to dyn mary myself in oe art be tory 

have never been able to attend a normal school. do attend 
one, I oh not be able to attend more than ah. 

time. 1. Do you think I would be repaid by so doing 
I by wt. TRE TeAcenns PROFESSION anc studying it 
accomplish as much ? Please name a good geometry 
ners and where published ? 

Minneapolis. 

1. Yes—even three months would be a benefit; better 
borrow the money and stay until you graduate. You 
could repay it in a yearif you are asmart girl and such 
you seem to be. 2, Always better to have a living teacher, 
but if you cannot you will be wonderfully helped by THR; 
PROFESSION. 38. Address the publishers of text-books, oat 
vertising in this paper, for circulars, 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








The fourteenth annual session of the Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association opened Jan. 1, 1891,in St. Paul. 
Among educators present were Prof. Carhart, of the St. 
Cloud normal school ; Dr. Bradley, of Minneapolis ; Pres- 
ident Northrop, Supt. D. L. Kiehle, Supt. Denfeld, 
Duluth ; M. A. Stone, Anoka; E, T. Fitch, Austin; W. 
M. West, Faribault: J. H. Lewis, Hastings; A. F. 
Bechdolt, Mankato ; G. F. Kenasten, Owatonna; A. W. 
Rankin, Red Wing; D. Steward, Rochester; G. E. 
Knepper, Irwin Shepard, Dr. McMurray, Winona ; Frank 
A. Weld, Fergus Fails; L. Bliss, Henderson ; J. M. Rich- 
ardson, Le Sueur ; S. 8. Parr, St. Cloud ; B. M. Reynolds, 
LaCrosse. The annual address by Pres. Lord was on 
the subject : ‘‘ What do the public schools teach?” The 
principal idea was that these schools were the vital 
agencies in the work of civilization and Christianity, 
and the more they were fostered the better and greater 
would be their infiuence for good. 

Supt. John Moor, of Crookston, read a paper on 
‘*Some Characteristics of Modern Society and some Pre- 
valent School Methods, Adverse to a Genuine Educa- 
tion.” 

Supt. Frank A. Weld, of Fergus Falls, spoke of ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Science in the Common Schools.” He said: ‘‘ We 
come into the world with minds as blank as a sheet of 
paper. The mind is first stimulated from without 
through the senses. Logically then the external world 
stands first as a means of education. Sense training 
should begin early. It may begin before the child enters 
school. All parents haven’t sufficient patience or knowl- 
edge to guide their children in this important work. 
Some children are born with the scientific instinct. A 
teacher should not undertake science teaching unless 
she becomes a student of nature.” 

The primary section had a large attendance, and the 
members indulged in an animated discussion upon the 
subject, ‘‘ Arithmetic.” The paper was prepared by 
Supt. A. M. Sperry. 

At a special meeting of the county superintendents a 
paper was read by Supt. J. Q. Mackintosh on ‘‘ The Best 
Method of School Book Supply after our Present Contract 
Expires.” 

In the high school council meeting Supt. S. S. Parr, of 
St. Cloud, read a valuable paper upon, ‘‘ Where Shall we 
Look for Better High School Teaching ?” 

Mr. Z. N. Vaughn, of Red Wing, followed with a 
paper on ‘‘ State Supervision of High Schools.” 

Principal S. A. Farnsworth, of St. Paul, read a paper 
on ‘‘ What Constitutes a Teacher?” 

Dr. H. L. Osborn, of Hamline university, spoke on 

‘“‘ High School Physiology.” 

‘School Reading” was treated by President Joseph 
Carhart, of the St. Cloud normal school. He divided 
reading into thought-study and language-study and 
made a strong plea for supplementary reading through 
school libraries. 

Miss Dora Wells, of St. Cloud, presented the claims of 
‘* Historyfin the Public Schools.” Miss Emily R. Harris, 
of Faribault, read a paper on “‘ How Shall we Teach 
English in the High School.” 

‘* County Normal or Training Schools,” was discussed 
by Supt. A. M. Sperry, of Dodge county. 

Dr. Charles McMurray, of Winona, and Miss Place, 
of St. Paul, were elected president and secretary respec- 
tively. 


és 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


The meeting of the Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation of 1890 was not large, but harmonious in spirit, 
spirit, and better in quality than that of 1889. There were 





, | no lecturers from abroad. The questions that brought out 


the energy of the association were free text-books, state 
certificates, didactic courses in state high-schools, and the 
appointment of a special superintendent for the state high- 
schools, under the supervision of the high-school board. 
The sentiment of all classes of teachers is overwhelmingly 
in favor of free books. The Farmers’ Alliance, in session 
at the same time, declared for free books. The need of a 
state examination board and of state certificates was con- 
ceded on every hand, but the general opinion is that some 
classes who do not get all they want will “‘ knife’’ the bill. 

The county superintendents are demanding loudly that 
the state high schools, sixty-three in number, shall be 
given a bonus to enable them to add courses in didactics 
to their curriculum, Outside of the superintendents, opin- 
ions as to the beneficial effects of the proposed feature, are 
divided.. The sentiment of the high school council is prae- 
tically unanimous in favor of a state superintendent of 





high schools. The president of the university, the high 
school board, and, it is seid, the gcvernor will recommend 
to the legislature the enactment of a law creating a super- 
intendency of this kind. 

There were various undertones to be heard in the corri- 
dors and lobbies. One of these is the growing suspicion 
that the state institute work needs improving. Another, 
and a healthy one, is the demand that school work shal] 
step upward out of the rank empiricism that throttles it, 
to a more scientific condition. 

President L. C. Lord, of the Moorhead normal school, 
made a good presiding officer. It is worthy of remark that 
the two most extensive railroads in the state-—the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific—refused to give rates, 
and thus kept many teachers away. They will be remem- 
bered for this want of reciprocity ; a railroad that does not 
help the schools does not comprehend these times nor its 
own welfare. 

The papers were fewer in number than at former meet- 
ings—a feature all commended. A. Weld’s plea for science 
teaching in the common schools wag considered very effec- 
tive, and so was that by W. F. Webster on the same idea. 
But it was generally considered that the best paper of the 
general meeting was that of President Joseph Carhart, of 
the St. Cloud normal school, who gave aclear exposition 
of the purposes and elements of reading. 

Dora Wells, of St. Cloud high school, read a paper on 
history teaching, that was decided good enough to be sent 
to the high school board, as an expression of the views of 
the the council on that subject. SILEX. 

TEACHERS in the country schools receiving $50 per 
month or about $400 per year look upon the $7,500 sala- 
ries of President Hunter, of the normal college of this 
city, and of Supt. Jasper, as something magnificent. 
These are the highest salaries paid on this continent, we 
believe, but they do not reach the sums paid men in 
other walks in life. 

Chauncey Depew, as president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, receives $75,000 a year and it is supposed 
that he makes from his legal practice an additional $25,- 
000. H.B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, gets $50,000; James W. Alexander, the 
vice-president, $40,000, and John A. McCall, the comp- 
troller, $25,000; R. B. McCurdy, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, $50,000, and R. A. 
Grannis, the vice-president, $30,000 ; W. H. Beers, 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
$60,000, and Dr. Henry Tuck, the vice-president, $30,000. 
John R. Hegeman, the vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Insurance Compapy, receives $35,000; D. O. Heald, pres- 
dent of the Home Fire Insurance Company, $35,000, and 
John W. Murray, the vice-president of the German-Amer- 
ican Company, $35,000. Frederick P. Olcott, president of 
the Central Trust Company, gets $60,000 ; Richard King, 
president of the Union Trust, $50,000; Gen. Louis 
Fitzgerald, president of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
$30,000 ; John A. Stewart, president of the United 
States Trust Company, $50,000 ; W. L. Trenholm, presi- 
dent of the American Surety Company, $20,000 ; presi- 
dent Williams, of the Chemical Bank, $20,000 

So we counsel those of our readers who want money, 
to quit teaching, and ‘‘ goin” for aplace as assembly- 
man at $1,500, congressman at $5,000, cabinet officer at 
$8,000, bank president $10,000 to $20,000, or president of 
the United States at $50,000. But when they get into 
these fat places let them still continue to read THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and remember their ‘‘ former” days 
of economy. Possibly they may wish themselves back 
in the school once again. 

THE women teachers of Buffalo have monthly meet- 
ings to discuss the history of education, methods of 
teaching, and school management. Their scheme of 
subjects for the year is as follows : 


October, early Greek education, first grade grammar, 
United States history, general discipline. 

November, education at Rome, the primary teacher 
—her work, composition, belp to school management. 

December, the intellectual activity of the middle ages, 
primary arithmetic, fractions, grade-room discipline. 

January, the reaction from abstract theological edu- 
cation, ‘* what words say,” advanced geography, care of 
children in inclement weather. 

February, Rousseau, first grade in arithmetic, lessons 
in elementary English, personal hygiene. 

April, Frosbel, kindergarten methods, drawing, recre- 
atio 

May, contemporary education, reading, spelling, ven- 
tilation. 

The president of the association is Miss Adelaide Gray- 
biel. These Buffalo teachers are to be congratulated up- 
on their intelligent. choice of topics and still more upon 
the professional spirit shown in the forming of their as- 
sociation. 
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Me. J. H. Torrey of Long Island City, N. Y., has 
prepared “ A Manual for Teachers,” on school savings 
banks with rules, regulations, limits, and suggestions 
for the introduction and practical working of the 
system. This work embodies the experienceof a little 
more than five years of practical work in the public 
schools of Long Island City, where the system was 
first tried on March 16, 1885. Since then thirty- 
three other cities of the United States have taken hold 
of the matter. 

The system is recommended by Hon. John Eaton, 
Hon. F. E. Spinner, President Andrews of Brown uni- 
versity, State Superintendent Draper, and Commissioner 
Harris. Within proper limits the system: would seem 
to have a practical interest and value. It may be quite 
true as claimed that, judiciously managed, the system 
would tend generally to encourage economy and thrift 
among the school children of America. The danger is 
akin to that which besets all attempts to introduce new 
subjects of study in the common schools, so the teacher 
must not convert his school into a banking house if he 
would be successful in other linesof study. But within 
the limits of time prescribed by this work, and in which 
it is claimed most excellent results have been reached, the 
system may be commended to favor. 





The Evening Post, of this city, referring to the effort 
of the Philadelphia school board to get Supt. Balliet, of 
Springfield, Mass., says : 

The vitilizing effect upon the schools of a city of a really good 
superintendent has been seen nowhere more clearly than in Phila- 
delphia, where in a few years the entire atmosphere of the schools 
has been changed by Mr. MacAlister whom the Philadelphians 
invited from the West. No one ever thought of these schools ex- 
cept as a model of what should not be till he revolutionized them 
and left our city to carry off the palm ef old-fashioned and dead 
methodism. ‘ Now that Mr. MacAlister has accepted a call to 
take charge of the new Drexel institute, Philadelphia is determin- 
ed not to let her good things fail for want of a first class man, 
und is attempting fo secure the services ot the superintendent of 
Springfield, Mass., Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, than whom a worthier 
snecessor to Mr. MacAlister probably could not be found. Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of Phiadelphia, was in Springfield last Friday on 
this errand, and although an offer has not yet been formally made 
there seems little doubt that it needs only the word of Mr. Ball‘et 
to bring it. The salary of $5,000 is an increase of only $1,500 over 
that paid in Springtield, but salary is not what such men are look- 
ing for; they want only chances to work »nd to show what can 
be done by sensibie and thorough methods, and Philadelphia is 
too tempting a field for the Springfield people to be in a hopeful 
frame of mind ovver the prospect of Mr. Balliet’s removal. The 
board of education in Philadelphia consists of thirty-five persons 
appointed by the judges, and it is understood tbat there is no rea- 
sonable doubt of their willingness to secure the services of the 
Springfield superintendent if they can get him. New York can- 
not indulge in sarcasms over the slowness of Philadelphia, with 
these facts existing. Our schools are being left far in the rear- 
If this city could be moved to keep up with Philadelpma, we might 
have hope of good schools here.” 





THE superintendents and principals of Westchester Co. 
held a session January 10,in Yonkers, and considered 
“The aims and methods of language teaching,” and 
“Syllabication in the teaching of spelling,” and then 
elected for President, B. Frank Taylor ; for Secretary, J. 
8. Preston. . 

THE Brooklyn Teachers’ Association announce a course 
of lectures on “‘ Psychology ” by Prof. Terence Jacobson. 
The tirst lecture will be given at the boys’ central 
school on Thursday, January 22, 1891, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

RECENTLY the sixty students in the Bangor, England, 
training college left the college in a body ostensibly 
because of the bad quality of the food served for dinner. 
The principal, Daniel Rowlands, claims that it was 
because a disorderly student was sent from the dining- 
room. The students having absented themselves from 
the college for over an hour, and having three times refus- 
edto send a deputation to the committee called together 
to act upon their insubordination, were expelled in a 
body, but were readmitted after having individually 
expressed regret at their conduct and having solemnly 
promised to conform to all the regulations of the college. 


AT the first annual meeting of the Vassar Students’ 
Aid Society the secretary reported a membership of 374 
annual and 17 life members, including residents of Mex- 
ico, Germany, South America, and India, Many en- 
couraging and sympathetic Jetters were received. 
Branches of the society have been organized in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, Orange, N, J. 
louisville, Ky., and St. Paul, Minn. Several of these 
branches offer state scholarships and the pareut soclety 
offers two scholarships of $200 each, for general compe- 
tition in June 1891 and 1892 respectively. Application 
must be made before May 10 to Miss Jessie F. Smith, 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


LITTLE Crry, a hamlet in Connecticut, has a good 
school-house, but there are no children to go toit. When 
the number decreased the state board of education noti- 
fied the trustees of the school that it could have no more 
school money, and so the house was closed. The once 
fertile farms of Haddam. where this is situated, have be- 
come worn out and the people have begun to desert them 
for the prairies of the West. 





IN a circular sent in for criticism the course of study 
for the lowest grade is ; first reader, spelling, writing, 
drawing, oral lessons, arithmetic, calisthenics, music. 
Now that must strike any one as a very poor course ; 
four subjects upon language. Where is the “ all-around” 
feature of the child’s hfe that he enjoyed before he 
entered school. Oh! reform this book teaching, friend 
L—. 

WE consider the appointment of Hon. John Swett as 
superintendent cf schools of San Francisco as one of the 
most fortunate things of these days. Mr, Swett ranks 
high with educators east of the Rocky mountains and he 
deserves the highest place west of them. 

THE teachers of the second district in Queens county 
are holding their institute in Hempstead, L. L., this 
week. Prof. Charles T. Barnes is conducting it, assisted 
by Dr. Frederick S. Capen and Miss Ella L. Richardson. 
The idea of having an assistant like Dr. Capen is ‘most 
excellent. 





Pror. C. M. Woopwarp of St. Louis speaks on man- 
ual training schoois at Cooper Union, Saturday evening, 
January 24. Admission free. 

THE Philadelph.a Art Club will give a complimentary 
dinner to Prof. James MacAlister on Monday evening, 
January 26. The names making up the committee are 
among the most honored in Philadelphia. 





THE governor of New York in his annual message 
recommends that manual training be introduced into 
the public schools. Those who think the new education 
is not succeeding will please make a note of this. The 
trouble is the new education is coming along too fast. 





The lady kindergarten teachers of the province of Onta- 
rio recently held a meeting at Toronto and organized a 
kindergarten section of the Provincial Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. About 30 ladies responded to the circular calling 
the meeting, and representatives attended from Hawil- 
ton, London, Brockville, and Brantford. 





Axsout the poorest work a teacher can give his pupils 
is “‘ filling blanks” in language work. 


7 ANZIBAR 18 moving for the establishment of a free 
school system. 

Dr. E. A. SHELDON, of Oswego, says that one import- 
ant design in reading is the cultivation of the habit of 
forming vivid conceptions of what is read. 





Pror. Hiram HaDLey, an old and highly respected 
teacher in Indiana, is at the head of the New Mexico 
agricultural college. 





Hon. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, of Indiana, a gradu- 


Swarthmore college. 





Dr. Ravs, editor of the Educational News, says that 
** it doesn’t take long for a man who rushes into educa- 
tional journalism to find out that there are other callings 
more profitable.” 

Mr. WILLIARD WoopWARD, the managing partner of 
the well-known firm of Geo, Sherwood & Co., publishers 
of school books in. Chicago, has been very sick, but is 
= at is desk. We tender our sincere congratu- 

0! 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The board of education should arrange for opening six 
high schools in the autumn of this year. Probably these 
could be held in the present buildings; there are able 
principals of grammar schools who could manage these 
so that the expense would be small—six new grammar 
principals at $18,000 ; increase of salary for the six high 
school principals, $3,000 ; 12 teachers, $12,000; total, $33, 
000. The courses of study should be one year, and two 
year courses, and include accounts, typewriting, short- 
hand, commercial law, manual training, chemistry, etc, 





ate of Columbia college, has been elected president of | [> 


THE idea of establishing public kindergartens in this 
city is being seriously agitated. It now finds favor with 
several members of the board of education—notably 
Com. Sanger. It always has had encoursgement 
from that broad-minded man, President Hunter. 

THE first work done in the preparatory class of the 
art schools of the Metropolitan Museum, is drawing a 
square or oblong board placed ona support. The stu- 
dent, working from what he knows and not from what 
he sees, is likely to show a geometrical square or oblong, 
very unlike the real view of the object. The instuctor 
then draws within the lines made by the student, those 
really seen from his point of view. The student cuts 
out the figure and looking through the aperture, holding 
the paper at arm’s length, begins to see truly. When he 
has made some progress in drawing straight-line objects, 
he copies objects having curved lines, beginning with 
very simple forms, the sphere, etc. After this he draws 
theblock-head. A year is ‘spent in this room. The next 
year is dévoted to drawing from the antique, beginning 
with the life’size head and advancing to the full-length 
figure. The third year the student enters the life-class 
where an indefinite length of time may be spent. The 
life classes are taught by H. Siddons Mowbray and Denis 
Bunker. Besides these there are classes in still life 
aculpture—under the direction of Mr. J. D. A. Ward— 
and in architecture and ornamental design. 


THE educational fraternity of this city were invited by 
the Pennsylvania railroad company to visit Washington 
during the holidays and 770 accepted—many of them 
active teachers who wanted a rest and also recreation. All 
were delighted, and at the supper given to the excurtion- 
ists at the broad street station in Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by B. G. Northup, ex-state 
superintendent of schools for Connecticut, which was 
unanimously and enthusiastically adopted : 


We, the teachers, members of the holiday tour, present cur 
hearty thanks to Mr. W. W. Lord, tourist agent of the Pennsylva 
nia railroad company, for his constant and unwearied courtesies 
in promoting our comfort and enjoyment during this delightful 
trip, and our grateful appreciation of the liberal provision made 
for usat these tables and throughout the entire trip by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad company. 


On the return trip the train was run in three sections, 
the last of which arrived in Jersey City at 10:00 P. M., the 
exact time advertised by the company. 


Many teachers do not know the advantage gained by 
being connected with a first-class Educational Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau has more calls than 
it can easily fill because first class teachers, who have 
had experience and are excellent in discipline do not 
come forward to offer themselves as candidates for bet- 
ter paying —. Teachers who can accept places now 
should not fail to write fully at once. If teachers can- 
not leave before June they should be properly registered 
now, so that at the right time they may be selected for 
important places. See advertisement for list of vacancies. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
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Remember that Hood's Sarsaparilia is a peculiar medicine, 
entirely different from any other, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Harper's SrixtH Reaper. By James Baldwin, Ph. D. 
New York : American Book Company, 808 Broadway. 
504 pp. 90 cents. 

The present volume completes Harper’s series of School 
Readers, and it well rounds out one of the best series of 
books now before the public. This book is devoted 
entirely to British authors, and the excellent selections 
it contains will make thousands of school children ac- 
quainted with some of the brightest names in English 
literature aud give them an idea of the style of the dif- 
ferentauthors. A wise choice has been made of old fav- 
orites like ‘* Antony’s Oration,” ‘* The Isles of Greece,” 
“To a Skylark,” ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,” ‘ Gray’s 
Elegy,” ‘‘ Burke’s Warren Hastings,” ‘‘ Alexander's 
Feast,” ** The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and others with- 
out which an advanced school reader would seem incom- 
plete. There are others, however, that do not so often 
appear, as ‘The Lady Clare,” Thackeray’s ‘“ Kin 
Canute,” Ruskin’s ‘‘ Hand-workers and Head-workers, 
etc. As will be seen from the above the contents of the 
volume is various, the selections being the best from 
the class of literature to which they respectively belong. 
The articles have been chosen and arranged with great 
care and it is believed the beet results will come from a 
study of the book from the beginning to the end. As a 
rule those requiring deeper thought, as well as greater 
reading ability follow those that are easier. The selec- 
tions pertaining to modern history, Roman history, 
social and economic questions, and morals or of personal 
duty, as well as descriptive compositions, those relating 
to American institutions, and the acknowledged classics 
of the language, have all been arranged with this idea of a 
series in view. There are appended a large number 
of biographical and other notes that will be of great 
value to the pupil. 





GRAMMAR. Analytical Question Series, Nd. 3; for the 
use of teachers and those preparing to teach. Complete 
with answers. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 50 cents; to teachers, 45 cents, postpaid. 
This is‘one of the useful series of question books that 

so far alsuincludes books on U. 8. history and geography. 
We find here one thousand questions on sounds of the 
alphabet, parts of speech, including their various modifi- 
cations, syntax, figures of speech, idioms and laws of 
language, analysis and parsing, pronunciation, and 
many other topics. It is excellent for teachers’ private 
use, or for the use of schools where a compact review of 
the whole subject is desired. The answers are separate 
from the questions, so that the student will not lean too 
much upon the latter. These answers should be used 
only after jan effort has been made to answer the ques- 
tions without them. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
New American edition, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 279 pp. $1.00. 


There cannot be too many editions of pure and eleva- 
ting stories like **‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” whose worth 
has been proven by time. The simple yet vigorous Eng- 
lish might be studied with profit by some of the novel 
writers of our day, and fustieneaaae they might take the 
moral tone of the tale fora model. The quiet humor, 
sly satire, the clear portraiture of character, and the 
working up of circumstances to the final climax, all 
lend interest to the story. Dr. Primrose is one of the 
most beautiful characters in English fiction, and his mis- 
fortunes and final trrumph over al! earthy ills remind 
one of a famous Old Testament character—Job. The 
priot is clear with artistic head and tail-pieces, and ini- 
tials to each chapter, and the cloth binding, with gilt 
y arora and devices of laurel leaves, handsome and 

urable. 


WOMEN POETS OF THE VICTORIAN Era, Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Mrs. William Sharp. 
London: Walter Scott. New York :.A, Lovell & Co., 
8 East 14th street. 295 pp. 40 cents. 

It is a sad fact that in literature many writers of merit 
after a generation or two are doomed to oblivion, while 
others of no greater merit, through some fortunate cir- 
cumstance, are remembered long after they have ceased 
from labor. Such is the case with the British women 
poets. A few great names among the writers of this 
century are familiar to those who are fairly versed in lit- 
erature ; the remainder, though enjoying wide and well 
deserved reputations once, have been eclipsed by the 
flood of writers who have succeeded them. Yet there 
are beauties in all their works, though it requires a 
skilled hand to cull what is representative of the writer. 
Mrs, Sharp has endeavored to do this; we think she has 
accomplished the task with rare skill and judgment. 
Some of those represented here have made great names 
in iterature, as Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Browning, Eliza 
Cook, George Eliot, Dinah Maria Craik, Christina G. 
Rossetti, and Jean Ingelow, but the greater number are 
comparatively unknown now. Theselections all through 
are of a fine quality, calculated to give one a high opin- 
ion of woman as a literary worker. Lovers of poetry 
will feel greatly indebted to tne author for this collec- 
tion of gems, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Adapted for the use of begin- 
ners, With notes, exercises, and vocabularies. By 
W. Welch, M.A., and C. G, Duffield, M.A. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 135 pp. 40 cents. 


This is one of the handsome and convenient little vol- 
umesin Macmillan’s elementary classics series, 1¢ 15 an 


attempt to do with Xenophon’s Anabasis what has 
already been done by the editors with Eutropius and 
Cesar. It is intended as a first Greek reader, and may 
be used after the pupil bas mastered the accidence and 
worked carefully ugh the exercises on the acci- 
dence. The exercises introduce simple rules of Greek 
syntax. For the most part they turn upon such idioms 
as occur in the corresponding chapter, and, as far as 
possible, are graduated. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By Chas. Bird, B.A., F.G.S. 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 248 
pp. 80 cents. 

No science is capable of arousing more interest if pre- 
sented in the right way, or of proving of more practical 
benefit to the average student than geology. One does 
not have to travel far in order to find facts. for observa- 
tion, for the forces of nature are constantly at work and 
what they have done in the past in sculpturing the earth 
may be inferred from present conditions. The author in 
this book has briefly and clearly stated in the opening 
chapters the principles that underlie the science. His 
description of gages formations relate more particu- 
Jarly to the British Isles, but the principles are applica- 
ble everywhere on the earth, where air, water, sea, and 
internal heat are leveling the land or helping to build it 
up. The lessons included here were given to a class of 
boys, and were very successful in arousing an interest 
in geology and sending a number of town boys on long 
walks in the country. Thus, in addition to a love for 
nature and a habit of observation, the student benefits 
from the exercise thus pleasurably obtained. Each 
chapter has a summary that helps to impress the main 
facts on the mind. The volume is handsomely illus- 
trated and wellfindexed. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY ‘OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. Harvard 
Historical Monographs, No. 2. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
This is the second of the very valuable historical mon- 

ographs emanating from Harvard university. The sub- 
ject here treated is one of intense interest to all students 
of American history, as showing the growth of the ideas 
on which our system of government was founded. It is 
considered under the heads of the theory of federal gov- 
ernment, ancient confederations, medieval leagues and 
national confederations, the four great existing federa- 
tions, and Latin-American federations. In the appendix 
we have a conspectus of the federal constitutions of 
Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and the United States, 
the four leading ones now in operation. Under each 
section a topic is treated. the paragraphs showing the 
resemblances and the differences of the four constitu- 
tions. One of the appendices includes a valuable bibli- 
ography of federal government. 


A BriEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By Wil- 
liam Echard Golden, A.M. New York: elch, 
Fraker Company. 227 pp. 

The reader cannot but regret that the author took so 
little space to cover so extensive a subject. However, it 
is better that one should close the book with an appetite 
for more than to feel at the end that it has been tedious 
and unprofitable reading. Mr. Golden traces the rise of 
our drama from its origin with the church, through 
the mystery plays, miracles, moralities, interludes, and 
masques, to that wonderfully brilliant group of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists of which Shakespeare was the central 
light ; and further, details its struggle with Puritanism 
and false foreign models, its reform by Garrick and its 
characteristics since them, when such brilliant authors 
as Sheridan, Goldsmith, Byron, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Browning, Boucicault, and many others, have contrib- 
uted to its literature. The characteristics of the promi- 
nent writers, with the political and social causes that 
influenced their work, have been succinctly given, but 
very little space has been devoted to the analysis of 
plays. The punctuation of the book might be improved ; 
otherwise it 1s an excellent specimen of beck-tnaline. 


A NEW GRADED METHOD IN GRAMMAR, LETTER WRIT- 
ING AND COMPOSITION, By M. D. Mugan and John S. 
Collins, principals, St. Louis public schools. St. Louis: 
The Ingerson Publishing Co. 80pp. Introduction 
price, 20 cents. 

One good point about this book is that it is small ; this 
necessitates great condensation. It gives a prominent 
lace to exercises, which is another excellent point. 

There are few rules to trouble the beginner and such as 

appear are concisely stated. The matter is well graded. 

The authors have used it in their schools and claim that 

the order of the exercises could not be improved. They 

give examples of false syntax to correct; some would 
object to this. Great stress is laid on diagramming, 
which we like, as the mind has presented to it what it 
would take a long explanation in worfls to make clear. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


George Eliot’s * Silas Marner” has just been included in the list 
of books used in the public schools of India. 

Lord Tennyson 1s said to have a new volume of verse in prepa- 
ration. It is likely to appear in the autumn list of announce- 
ments this year. 

The title which Capt. Casati, the companion of Emin Pasha in 
Central Africa, has chosen for his book is, “Ten Years at the 
Equator and My Return with Emin.” The work comprises two 
volumes, the first of which is now in the printer’s hands. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel has been secured by Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, who will publish it early in 1891. 

The publi ation of the “Complete Journal of Sir Walter Scott” 
(Harper), transferred from the MS. now at Abbottsford, is proba- 
bly the most important literary event of the year. The years em- 
braced in the journal are from 18% to 1882, the year of Scott’s 





death. They reveal the author’s personality in the fullest anq 
most charming manner. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G. P. PurNam’s Sons announce among the works for publica. 
tion early in the year * The Vikings in Western Civilization,” by 
Charles F. Keary; “‘ English Prose: Its Elements, History, and 
Usage,” by John Earle, professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer. 
sity of Oxford: “ A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations,” by 
John Devoe Belton. 

HovuGarton, MiFFui1n & Co. will soon publish a book in certain 
features of the rame general class with * Looking Backwerd.” It 
is entitled ‘*‘ The Crystal Button,” and is written by Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, of Boston, who describes in this story the possible 
achievements of science which may be made in the next three 
thousand years, and the results in the comfort and convenience 
of mankind. 

The ScrIBNERS have just issued volumes VII., VILI., and LX. of 
Mr. Henry Adams’ ‘‘ History of the United States.” This com- 
pletes this important work, which covers the four administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT announce the publication of Tour- 
gee’s new novel, * Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist.” In 
Great Britain it will be published by Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co. 

LEACH. SHEWELL & SANBORN Call the attention of teacbers to 
* Sallust’s Catiline, just published in the Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics. 

CowPrEertHWAItT & Co. have on their list Royse’s “* Manual of 
American Literature,” a very valuable work. It notices the infiu- 
ences—natural, political, social, and tempermenta]l—that have 
from time to time contributed to the development of various 
phases of our literature. 

D. APPLETON & Co.’s new edition of Rev. Howard MacQueary’s 
“ Evolution of Man and Christianity ” contains a preface explain- 
ing and defending the position taken in the work itself for which 
he has been on trial in Cleveland. 

MACMILLAN & Co. promise this month the first part of * A Dic- 

tionary of Political Economy,” of which R. H. Inglis Palgrave is 
editor. In all there will be twelve or fourteen parts, one appear- 
ingevery three months. 
Henry Hout & Co. have just added M. Taine’s new volume to 
their well-known edition of Taine’s writings. This new volume, 
“The Modern Regime,” is the first of two volumes on that theme, 
and has for the subject of its first chapter Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Among LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.’s books is Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson’s on “ The Philosopby of Fiction in Literature.” 


Guinn & Co. have among their latest publications * Kindergarten 
Stories and Morning Talks,” written and compiled by Sara E. 
Wilke, a book that will be useful to mothers as well as kinder- 
gartners. 

HARPER & BROTHERS issue a volume of pretty dialect tales by 
Annie Trumbull Slosson, under the title of ** Seven Dreamers.” 


WELCH, FRACKER COMPANY, 37 Great Jones street, New York, 
issue a souvenir catalogue printed in colors and containing hand 
some illustrations from “In Western Levant,” “On the Wing 
through Europe,” “Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga,” 
“Into Morocco,” “ Under Summer Skies,” “ As "Tis in Life,” and 
other books. It is a fine specimen of the printing art, both as 
regarcs typography and illustrations. 


MAGAZINES. 


The industrial article in the February Popular Science Monthly 
is on “Iron Smelting by Modern Methods.” Colonel Garrick 
Mallery contributes an article on “ Greeting by Gesture,” in which 
he describes many curious salutations, such as stroking one 
another’s heads and bodies, rubbing noses, se Y etc., practiced 
in al) parts of the world. The pees of Dr. A. D. White on 
“ From Babel to Comparative Philology,” and of Prof. Huxley on 
“The Aryan Question and Prehistoric Man,” sre concluded. 

“The Workingman in Australia,” hy George R. Parkin, is the 
subject of the first of two articles to appear in the February and 
March numbers of the Century on “The Anglo-Saxon in the 
Southern Hemisphere.” 

The February Scribner’s has a rare portrait of Livingstone, 
taken in 1860, tor the frontispiece. The London African Exhibi 
tion forms the text for J. Scott Keltie’s article about Africa. An 
intensely interesting description of * Mt. Wasbington m Winter" 
is contributed by Edward L. Wilson. Sir Edwin Arnold’s third 
Japonica article will contain a poem, entitled “‘The Musmee.” 
Richard Henry Stoddard writes of some of his literary ~~ aoe 
Frank R. Stoc saab ay WE Lf gene oo - 

he Chautauquan for ruary has, as usual, a great variety o 
articles on topics of interest. The “‘ Woman's Council Table” 
presents a = on domestic service, by several noted 
writers. “ The lation of the Family to Social Science ” is the 
subject of a paper by John Habberton. One ot the most import- 
ant articles is that of Thomas BR. Preston on “The Expenses of 
Candidates for Public Offive.” The writer giv:s bis opinion of 
what is needed to secure elcctoral reform in the United States. 

Vick’s Monthiy, the — gardening magazine, began its 
fourteenth year January, 1891. Many of the best writers in the 
country will contribute durmg the coming year. 

The prospects are that 1891 will be a very important year for D. 
Lothrop Co.’s periodical publications. and will be full of 
bright stories, verses, and pictures. 

Pansy tor 1891 will be brimful of good things for the boys 
and girls, inclu a new serial, “Twenty Minutes Late. 
Among those who will write for it are Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston, Dr. Felix L. Oswald, and others. 

h number ot Our Men and Women will be fresh and 
interesting. A strong attraction will be the beautiful twelve- 
chapter serial story, “Lady Gay,” by Mrs. George Archibald, 
filustrated by Virginia Gerson. 





“ No chronic tortures racked his aged limbs, 
For luxury and sioth had nourished none for him.” 


In our land there is much luxury, and but little sloth. So we 
must find other causes for the “c ic tortures.” It has beep 
said that to have gout one must have ancesturs, or, as they suy in 
Philadelphia, “ grandiathers.” This disease, says Dr. Da Costa, ie 
his t work on “ Diagnosis,” “ is rare in this country,” but not 
80 umatic Gout. He adds: “ Nor will it yield to the remedies 
umatism, bor to colebicum and 

the alkalies, so beneficial in gout.”. However, remarkable cures 
Treatmext of Drs. 


Tay rien papas ce wes am eiving Soe armaptoua a 
tu D or us, your 
will give our opinion, free of charge. No other geuuine than that 
ot Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 10 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calitornia, 
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~ THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless ——- of 
pooks. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of int -rchange of readers. 
ing books are specialiy good. beensane’ they supplement work of other classes. 


woop’s NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 
First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . 
Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 
ender. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild 
ane Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, 


urth Reader. 
Fo hant, etc 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, ete. 


Elep! 
Fifth Reader. . 

eee Cae, ee, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, 
ponges, etc. 


Sixth — 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


Stories from Engh History 

Early England, from Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 
Middle England from 1153 to 1608. R 

Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 - 


Ir ovenvity 


By mail 


$ 2 
30 


$ 2% 


e ek 
& BR E ® 


Rene 


rere 
Ree 


. 


PHILIPS’ GSS S aE HSAs. ae 


. First Steps. Pout |. 
. First Steps. Part IL. 
England, Phyaical and Political 
tish Isles, British North America, and Australasia ; ‘ . 
Euro Physical and Political 
. Tae World. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Afnea, America, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


a ot ES tad 
z Bresls 
e pkeek 


TH Tollow. 


by Express 
not prepaid. postpaid 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, booksellers, and 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


Stationers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Mba 


AVE STION*IOOLANSWER-‘IO0l* QVEST 


~QVESTIONS’ 





oN Price, Bound in 
waa (Cloth, cach 50 Cents. 


Any 6 assorted orted for $2.60, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.26, 


POSTAGE PAI 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 








100! 


POSTAGE PAID. 





United States titers, - 50 Cents. 
Geography, - - - ~- s5so0Cents. 
Grammar, - - - =  §0 Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Botany*NEW - - -  50Cents. 


The authors of the above books have ask+ d every 
conceivabie question that woutd be likely to 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 

question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 

. but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single | praneh as these are. 

Mary teachers are mo uae ¢ hese Question Books 
in Tay the place of text-books. 
one = uestion Books are absolutely without a 





A BBAUTIFPUL 


VOLU ME:—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





A COMPLETE CUIDE for Arbor Day Exercises 


500 CHOICE SELECTIONS ON TREES, FORESTS AND FLOWERS. 


Specimen Programs— 4rbor poy Music, Full Directions for Planting Trees, Ete. 
Unwersally Commended. 470 Pages, Bound in Green Cloth and Gilt, Price, $2.50 


Edited and Compiled by Sharles R. Skinner, Deputy Supt. Public Instruction, State of New York 
Correspondence Solicited. WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,) NEW YORK STATE 
anew corrion  |NOTMAl abd Training 
SCHOOLS. 


OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORK 
hools are for residents ef the State who 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


By Victor Duruy, member of the a 
of these schools are licenses for 








Academy. Abridged and translated from the 
seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carry, 
with an sueposmasery notice and a continuation 


Pe ee ee ae a ntae Jamuson, lite rn in the Schools of the State. 
S80) sto. n brown niver- The Fall Term begi ednesday Sep- 
sity. With 12 engraved colored maps. In one | tember. — = “4 
volume. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. Half Caif, $4.00. APPOINT NT.—A 
“ Of all the short summaries ot French history, | One of these schools should a SS. 5 School 
this is probably the best.” —(Ex-President Andrew Sousmnentoner < or City t who will 
D. White, Cornell University.) forward a recommendation [ appointment to 
the State +-—-¥r and it be sent by 


A book widely desired by schools, colleges and 


libraries, students and general readers. Sm So Ge Gen © 


which the appoin' 








made. 
Fk ADMISSION —A —¥, ~ be at least 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., aa examination at the school entered in Arith- 
A) c . these su 
46 East Fourteenth Street, joota can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
NEW YORK. ia Geography, . Writing and Spe 
A BIPUOMA bares Sates, ep ae 
_ HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL | oct ste Gaitonn 2 Ie or iu mae 
“\ a — mounted wall chart torm e mation, will be accepted in lieu of 
merican Political _ 
size 80x36 in., with Ker cal History, EXPENSES. There are noexpenses for tuition 
Th. hol _| oF ie use 0 aT one way 
@ whole subject of our Political His-| refunded to each student spending an entire term 
tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. | Of 20 wee 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. sunk the cheoutaes to tho Peltcapats on tekwun: 


J. M. MEH AN, Des Moines, Io. 

















Hroparing for Examination, for review- 
ae Pople School, or for use as Reference 


The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of ae 

Every testimonial printed here is 
uine, not one was solicited or indu ~— 
gift ‘of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 
others. » 


1,001 Questions 


and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - - - - = 50 Cents. 
pazeletez and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Orthography. - >= = = §0 Cents. 
General History, - - 50 Cents. 


Test Examples in Arith. NEW 50 Cents. 
“T have a set of your Question Books, and I 


thmk they are the best I ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I paid for them if I conld 
O. Sankey (teacher), 


not get another set.” 
Bloomville, Seneca County, Ohio. 

“1 have just received your Question Book on 

raphy. After due deliberation I am confi- 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
om, I predict for them an immense sale.” 
. Hole it her), Ohio. 

aoe set that I received some days ago has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the vraise 
of earnest teachers.”"—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“| am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have ten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi'! (of Handing 
College), Mexico. Missouri. 

“Your Question Books are j 
for review.”—M. F. Spabr 

fluron Co., Obio. 





a, 


ust what we want 
teacher), Chicago, 








MOST ‘SUBGESSFUL BOOKS oF 


THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 








ADPRESS 1HE PUBLISHERS. 


23, 25. 27. Fuclid Avenue, 


have been sold already and the sate is fast increasing. 
warn s Correctly POPULAR SYN- 
Spoken. ONYMS. 

By Brog M. Avwitite. bound Twenty-five thousand words in 

in ee = cloth, stamped in| ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 

= ond gold, yoontes = elegant. Stamped in Ink. 

w writ- 
ten, titel was would Cloth, ®mo. Price, 10 CENTS. 
— their mother tongue — ena 12 CENTS. 








ASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 








BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the 


“| have been working on your plan, and have 


and often do repeat. I fi 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.’ 
W. W. 


read and studied by every teacher.” 


Ephe-ians, Philippians, — ossians, First and Second Timothy. 
nd that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 


? 3. EAVER, Secretary of ‘“‘ The Library of Education,’ 
“The simplicity of the method and helpiulness of its suggestions are wonderful. 


MEMORY 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientitic 


amic,* 


tuliy endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, a practical to the highest deyree. 
aay. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principa) of the Ubauta 


ua Literary and Sc ~~ Circie, writes : 
to memory five of St. Paul's epis.les— 
All of these I can pow repeat, 


comnapiees 


* Cincinnati, writes 
it should be 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room F.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SON 


Histories, Maneaca‘s French Series. 


No. (G) 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to ane seven or eight years merely scraping together so —_— mis die t 
and Greek as might be setae ace’ Son sucses ss tes in one year.’ - aan 
Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallu. Ovid, Juvenal iomer's liad, Gospel: : i. Juhn, and 
x nm ‘8 —— 3 each to tensors, S 1.80, 
*s Practical and ee Later. Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. S ) Teachers, $1.10, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's A n Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord's Schult 


, ote. 
2” sample pages of Interlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





PsycHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Weich’s Teachers’ Psychology. 


$1.25. 
Teg Ty psychology for teachers. Simple 
chrect in statement and | illustration. 


wapaihe Talks on Phusiology 











50 Cts. 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers. 50 Cts. 


These two books were the first small books on 
wes = ° teachers published (1888), and 





are still t 
Allen’s Temperament in Educa- 
tion. 50 Cts. 





=" Descri circulars pplication with 
Pt yk =e. 





rockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
BEND scccccccccccees JAMES M. CASSETY. 
Vortland 223772200022. James H. Hooss, Px.D. 
Mm Seutm Seven weeks trip for $300, Sail per re SD ccnncocssuse > eee FeO 
Cunard Steamer “ Gallia * Wedues- New Paliz............ NK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
ford, Stratton a ume 24th. Visit London, Ox-| Oneonta........ .....JAMES M. MINE,’ 
tratford-on- A Avon, Paris, is, Ant- E. A. SHEt DON, Px.D. 
Dubin, Edinboro, Trossachs, G w, Beltast,) Piattsburg Fox Houpex, LL.B. 
Teak warmey , Cor Cor CAC. 10. " extrusion Potedam............. om. B. STOWELL, Px.D 
G erian 3 t oe eee eee eee ° 
at ap for full partioulars of this and other | Pe graduating from teachers’ ns 
Conn as dress, Dept. Educational Tours, ‘Taos. | Classes, bereafter organized, ae 
Son, 261 Broadway, New York. panels of the school Sake the wok was ng 
(ees 
ormed, will be with the following sub- 
PADERS will confer a favor by mention- sont meptente comesee pa Ls | Pollties j 
5 ~ ta the Cpe tae JOURNAL com- Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York-& Chicago. 


BARGAINS!! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE, 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikine, $5.0, 
por damaged by handling, tor sale at 





9 Knight’s Histery of Exvgland, in two} 
cuarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.00. 
for only $2.00. 


4 STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


wv: on hand about 10 copies of the old 
edition ¢ <s 1 PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TON, sold at $1.00. lt contains pearly al! that 
is m tre new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them c ye eter Ging 66 any oubetet ber, post- 
paid, ror 4 cents. 

Send now, tor they won't last long. 


E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. ¥. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Barnes’ New National System of Pen- 
manship is offered by the American Book 
Company, 806 and 808 Broadway, New 
York, The series includes the Tracin 
Course, the Brief Course, with blotters 
desired, the Grammar Course, and prac- 
tice paper, This series tends to develop a 
free, graceful, and rapid manner of writ- 
ing ; the classification of capitals is won- 
derfully simplified, eleven letters being 
formed on one general plan, ten on another 
the rest ona third, and the number of ele- 
ments is reduced to five; the business 
forms are elaborately engraved on steel 
and printed on tinted paper ; they are ex- 
actly like the checks, notes, drafts, 
receipts, etc., used in pusiness. In addi- 
tion, the American Book Company has 
Appletons’ Standard System of Penman- 
ship, Harper’s Copy ks, Spencerian 
System of Penmanship, New Eclectic Copy 
Books, and Payson, Dunton and Scribner's 
Copy Books. 


Arbor day has come to be regularly ob- 
served from one end of the land to the 
other, and this 1s gratifying to those who 
see the ruthless destruction of our forests. 
The observance of this day furnishes an 
occasion for inculcating in the minds of 
the children a love of trees and flowers. 
One of the best books on Arbor day, if not 
the very best, is that edited and compiled 
by Charles R. Skinner, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction of New York 
state, and published by Weed, Parsons & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 


A Philadelphia publishing house desires 
to secure the services of a bright, active, 
competent young man for their school book 
department. Here is a chance for some 
young man of ability to win success, as he 
will no doubt be advanced in accordance 
with his merit. Information may be ob- 
tained by addressing Competent, SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 25 Clinton place, N. Y. 


Memory and its development has per- 
haps had as much nonsense written about 
it as any other subject in which man is 
nterested, People have been easily gulled 








into paying large prices for worthless 
books which teach the performance of 
catchy tricks, but do no permanent and 
basic good to thé memory of the student. 
Men and women jump at such things be- 
cause Gy aie to acquire in an hour or 
a day what is legitimately the result of 
weeks, months, and years cf discipline. 
Rational treatises on memory are 
much to be desired. It is therefore with 
decided pleasure that we note the publi- 
cation in periodical form, by James P. 
Downs, Room B, 243 Broadway, N. Y., 
of a series of manuals setting forth, in 
neat and comprehensive form, in plain 
language and at a reasonable price, the 
best manner of developing that highly im- 
portant faculty of the mind of man which 
is the conservator of all knowledge. This 
work goes to the root of the matter, and 
shows how to handle the memory not only 
for itself alone, but in its intimate and 
ss relations with the reason and the 


The natural sciences are given a very 
prominent place in many schools at pres- 
ent. In order to teach them in the most 
effective way it is necessary to have appa- 
ratus, and it is well to know where this can 
be obtained. Queen & Co., of Philadel- 

hia have “oo a wide reputation as 

ealers in philosophical, electrical, and 
chemical apparatus for schools and col- 
leges. Send to them for catalogues. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to the | 


high reputation of the pencils manufac- 
tured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. Many teachers, 
and in fact all those in occupations requir- 
ing the use of pencils, can testify to their 
excellent qualities. The leads are tough 
and strong, the wood straight-grained, and 
they are very durable. The rule about 
the cheapness of articles applies to Dixon’s 
pencils. Although they are higher than 
some of the cheap pencils in the market, 
they last much longer proportionally ; 
hence are really cheaper, and besides there 
is much more pleasure in using them, as 
they do their work satisfactorily. 


It is a very threadbaresaying that ‘“‘ The ' 





n is mightier than the sword,” yet it is 
peat + a true. It is also true that 
Joseph Gillott’s steel pens bave a great 
and well deserved reputation and that 
they took — medals at the Paris exposi- 
tions of 1878 and 1889, They need no 
higher commendation. The favorite num- 
bers are 308, 404, 604, 851, 170, and other 
Sold by all dealers throughout the 
world. 


The American School Bureau, 2 West 
14th street, New York offers exceptional 
advantages to teachers who are looking 
for positions. Among these are the facts 
that they charge no fee for registration, 
furnish excellent facilities and efficient 
service, and have a very large business, 
with of course a great variety of tions, 
many of which are the best. wee ¥- 
Huyssoon succeeds Mr. R. E. Avery as 
head of the concern. 


Question books on United States history, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, botany, 
theory and practice of teaching, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, orthogrephy, and general 
history, and test examples in arithmetic 
ure published by The Burrows Brothers 
Company, 23, 25, 27 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, O. The authors of the above books 
have asked every conceivable question that 
would be likely to come up in the most 
rigid examination. Every question has a 
complete and concise answer just below 
it. They are useful in preparing for ex- 
amination, for reviewing ~—— in school, 
or as reference books. G. O. Sankey, a 
teacher of Bloomville, Ohio, says : ‘‘ I have 
a set of your Question Books, and I think 
they are the best Iever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I paid for them if 
I could not get another set.” Among the 
other books of this firm are ‘‘ Words Cor- 
rectly Spoken,” by Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D.; 
‘* Popular Synonyms ;” ‘‘100 Lessons in 
Business,” etc. e publishers offer to 
those getting up clubs a copy of their mag- 
nificent illustrated edition of Blackmore’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 


BEECHAM’S Pits act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 


—. 
Out of Sort 
Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten. 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca. 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the ming 
is confused and irritable. This condition finds an 
excellent corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one fee} 
perfectly well. N. B. Besure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





| 





CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


) AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH | 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda ; 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN, PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
} DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL t 

Druccists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 


ereusese 





eel 








IMITATIONS, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





UNION ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs, Wide awake teachers who are desir- 
ous of securing better positions for next year 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants. This agency has no cor- 
nection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, 


No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teochers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Jon Schoo. and Churches. Circulars 
vf choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of school 

SOHOOL FURNITURE and 1 supplies. 
references furmshed. E, MIRIAM COYRIREE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








110 Tremont St. BO STO 10 Globe Buildi 
Studio Building 8ST. PAUL, Mt ° 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


Good places for successful teachers. Circulars an 


application. 
“TEACHERS WANTED. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. BrpGgoop, Manager, 

Box 1989. NEW YORK CITY.” 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. . Employers seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before fiili vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T AMERICAN AND FOREICN 

eachers’ ncy 
Introduces to collages, achodts, su- 
perior Tvcenasems, incipals, —_— 
and Governeases yy “EE instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents, Cal) 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amartean ond, Tyrdien Thacher Agana, 
2% Union Square, New York 














FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
x FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 
not in collectt ie EN, . ye, Epes n 
n nce Fees, ng com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many 0, Mole Form Yor stamp. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 





Chicago), LL, secured positions tor lady teachers 
39 States, the past season. The clans of 
these range from 


per month, to $1850 per 
ear. This Bureau owe a special effort to assist 
fady teachers. Send for manual. Address, 








C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Evmuvrst, Luu. 
TEA ARE INTRODUCED 








=. WAR BREWER. 
%, Ne. 70. DEARBORN ST. 








Chieage. | 
TEACHERS WANTED: 


Kindergartener who can train class of 
young teachers, $650; High School Assis- 
tants for several vacancies near New 
York; College Graduates, ladies, desired 
who teach Latin and Greek, $550 to $700; 
Grammar teachers, near New York, Salary 
$550; Normal graduates, Primary teachers, 
near New York, salary, $400 to $600; Nor- 
mal graduates; Geography and History; 
a gentleman for special work, ‘salary, 
$800 or $1,000, near New York. 

Superior disciplinarians and successful 
teachers can be assured of positions by 
addressing at once, 


H. S. KELLOGG, 


25 Clinton Place, 
Manager N. Y. Kducational Bureau. 














For best positions, address with stamps, 
NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 76 
peamseen Street, Chicago, Orville Brewer, 

anager. 





WANTED: 

An experienced young man wanted in the 
school book department of a Philadelphia Pub- 
lishing House. A bright, active, competent and 
thorough man can secure a position of responsi- 
bility. In snow ering. ) a give age and state 
where employed heretofore. Address, 

Competent, Care of Teachers’ Institute, 
25 Clinton Place, New York, 


N.Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
All the facilities of the propnetors for reachi 
ofhcers are one at the 
register with us. Send 
registration blanks and circulars. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
4. 8. KELLOGG. Manager. 








AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





EXERCISES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRT 





AY 














Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper, price, 25 cents. 


Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 


Ww n’s 
in most of the schools ot the land. Without doubt 


exercise. Here is a book that will fu 


furnish Pn with 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Luberal discount 


ou will observe the day by some appropriate 
just such an exercise as you want. 
n ordered in quantities. 





EXERCISES 


a 


The American Flag. —| 


Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


Paper, price, 20 cents. 





Both sent to onv address for 30 cents. 


Address all orders 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
By 6 thevetgh knowledge of Sheusteni awe 
vern operations of digestion and 
whictson, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Bocon, Mr. eer he 
provided our breakfast tables with a d 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
neavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a consti 
gradually built up until oe to 
every tendency disease. un of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
a fatal 
fortied with, 
rame,”’— 
lode caply wie boiling water or milk. Sold 
<| by 


in und tins, by Grocers labelled 
va ES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists 
London, Englan 


CALL AT THE 


ENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twen 


Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Plastic filling for 
proken down and sensitive teeth, a ity. 
Refers to A. M, Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNA' 


The “Unique” Pencil Sharpener. 


The only reliable, durable pencil shar- 
pener at @ reasonable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a school 


shaft by 





—_ 





rincipal. Light, simple, small. Sharpens 
lead or slate pencils. Send for descriptive 
circulars and testimonials. 
by mail 10 cents extra. 


EL. KELLOGG &CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


78285 LOVELY WOMAN 


Price, $1.50; 








‘will you tolerate Freckies, 

beads, Yellow or Middy Skin, Moth, 
+ Of any Other form 
‘acial Disigurements, 


os certainly possess o Bravrirut | 
, Bauuiant Eves, Sxm or Peaair 
jWarrexess, Pexvect Heats, anv 
LIFS WELL WoRTH Livine, if you will | 
only use Dr. Ammett’s French Arsenic | 
‘Tue Warensare for MEN 42 well as Women. 


Complexion Wafers, 

PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
and the only safe French preparation of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, 
or 6 boxes for $5.00, By to any address. 


MIDDLETON DRUG COMPANY, 
No, 743. C. COURTLADDT St., NEW YORK. 





tution may be | most 
resist 


pee. We may escape | CURA 
blood and > iy nourtsh- CURA 

ure and a pro’ no’ 

V; Bervice Gazete.” 


thus: | is strong 


| ‘ed of all the skin preparations.” One bottle will 





whether torturing, 


tching, burnin, 
biotch 


. bi 
or y; joss of hair .from 


efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 5S0c.; Soap, 
and Cheinteal Corporatio a 
im m, on 
Send for‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


(= Pimples, biuckheads, chapped and oily a3 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ jar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CorTrcUa ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 





Atkin cf Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
ies, Freckles, 
oth - Patches, 

Rash, and Skin 

diseases, and 

m every blemish 

on beauty, and 

defies detection. 

On its virtues 

it has Stood the 

test of 40 years ; 
no other has, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 

Accept no coun- 

terfeit of similar 


— 























Se . -_* name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the 
hautton (a patient): “As you ladies will use them, 


1 recommend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 


six months, using it ev: day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 


the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggi and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at RH. Macy's, Sern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fa Goods Dealers. 
t2” Beware of Base tions. ,000 Reward for 
arrest und proof of any one selling the same 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


‘The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts,super- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, les, pimples. wrink- 
les, nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, sears, pittings, powder marks, facial 
d otc. C liation Free, at office or by 
letter. Book on all Skin aod A flec- 
tiens and Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c. 


JOHN H,. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 185 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 









Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

For the Skin and Scalp. 

Exsereb par tae ete oie 
$ or 

be on; unequaled as a maples, flesh 

worms, ugly com; 

able as a toilet 

ive of all diseases 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 
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Former” BOVI 


WILL give color to ve ;cheeks and li 
flesh firm and rosy. ILL nourish 


Contains the salts of meats so necessary for 


body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, ard has saved mony a child suffer- 
ing from diphtheria and unable to swallew even liquids. BO NE i 

pared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of the system to 
absorb it. WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite fails, when the 
milk diminishes in both quantity and quality. BOVININE is of the 
causing by its tonic properties an increase of ap 
elements for the production of rich milk for the little ones, 
worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 





by creating new blood. WILL make the 

; rfectly the most nervous system, thus remov- 
ing fretfulness and crying. WILL lay the foundation for a vigorous and healthy 
childhood by supplying the necessary elements to sustain the body. 


VININE 





WILL cause Baby to gain in weiffht. 
WILL build up the bones and teeth. 


BOVININE 
the proper growth of the or, of the 


1s pre- 


service, 
tite and a ter supply of those 
up the weak and 









GRATANERICAN LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER ANOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Ibs. Fine 
Tea by on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” given 
away with upwards. The most bargains 

ever offered, during the next thirty da China Tea and 
with we Ay orders to in our New 
Japem ineperial, Young fiveon 
‘apan, ng , Gunpow 

ed. ed teas 20c. ib. 


for Fine 


Teas. One pound of our tea 
pounds of trash, Thirty years’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 289. 34 & 83 Vesey St., N.Y. 





GET UP ORDERS 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


feretaa mae 


this column will be fi facts concerning 


e i» OS tly mentioned in 
saree? centch tabetenioe & condensed wil 
amount of useful information is will 


be of great value in the school-room.) 


ABBASIDES, descendents of Abbas, Mo- 
hammed’s uncle, who ruled as caliphs of 
the East from 749 to 1258, when the last 
one, Mostasem, was driven frem the 
throne. Haroun al Rashid was one of the 
most noted of these caliphs. After leav- 
ing Bagdad, one of the family fled to 
Egypt, and his descendents ruled there 
under the Mamelukes till the country was 
conquered by the Turks in 1517. 


ABYDOS, an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
situated at the narrowest of the Hel- 
lespont. It was here that Xerxes built his 
famous bridge of boats (B. C. 480), and 
here too that Alexander the Great crossed 
when be marched into Asia (B. C. 334). 
The bridge of Xerxes was built across to a 
place ed Sestos, on the E side, 
where the strait is a little less a mile 
wide. As soon as it was built, a storm 
arose and broke it into pieces. When 
Xerxes heard of this he was very angry, 
and ordered that the sea should be given 
three hundred stripes and with whips, that 
chains should be thrown into it. He also 
ordered that the architects’ heads should 
be struck off, and appointed other archi- 
tects to build two new bridges, one for the 
army and one for beasts of burden. They 
marched day and night as fast as they 
could, but it took them a whole week to 
cross, for it was the largest army the world 
has ever seen. Abydos too was the scene 
of the story of Hero and Leander. Hero 
was a priestess in the temple of Venus in 
Sestos. Leander, her lover, who lived in 
Abydos, used to swim across at night to 
see her, guided by the light of a torch 
which she held on the top of a high tower 
beside the’ water. One stormy night, 
while trying to swim over, he was 
drowned, and in the morning Hero found 
his dead body on the shore. Overcome 
with grief, she threw herself from her 
tower into the sea. In 1810 Lord Byron 
swam across from Sestos to Abydos to see 
if Leander could have done it. 


ABYSSINIA, a country in the eastern part 
of Africa, south of Nubia. It is mountain- 
ous, with high table-lands, from a mile to 
nearly two miles above the sea, and deep 
valleys made by the rivers. The most in- 
teresting thing in the late history of Abys- 
sinia is the capture of Magdala by the 
British. In 1867, King Theodorus having 
umprisoned the Bri consul and some 
missionaries, an army of 12,000 men was 
sent from Bombay to Abyssinia, under 
command of Sir Robert Napier. The 
Abyssinians were defeated, and the British 
stormed the fortress April 18,)1868. When 
King Theodorus that the gate had 
fallen, he fired a pistol into his mouth and 
killed himself. His little son was taken to 
England to be educated at the expense of 
the nation. He liked living there very 
much, but he died in 1879, at the age of 
seventeen. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visi 


New York City, save Bageage, 
Express and Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite G Central 


at and 
and 


Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


John Milton, the great Puritan poet, had 
ideas about other things besides versifica- 
tion, as is attested by his famous saying 
that *‘ We do amiss tospend seven or eight 
years merely scraping ther so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” Chas De Silver & Sons, No. 
(G) 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish the Interlinear Classics, including Vir- 


il, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
—- oF ae liad, es ened 
t. Jo! and Xenophon’s : 
Clark's Practical and Pr ve Latin 
Grammar: adapted to Interlinear 
Classics, and to all other systems ; Sargent’s 
Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s School Histories, 








Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the threat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cond)- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. Ig my profession of an ane- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”"— 


Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va. 


I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.”"— George R. 


Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED RY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Vrice $1; six bottles, $5. 


DEAF 22.282 


where all Remedies fall. sold by F. HISCUK, 
onl; 658 Br’dway, Kew fork. Write for book of proo& FRES. 


Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 








"| and if you wish a position now or a better 


one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs. 

College and Normal graauates and 
specia! teachers in all departments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find wpportunity of 
advancement. 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this shp and $2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 

registered and receive one hendred 
— free. This offer is 
made in to register you before the 
rush of Spring business. 

Address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 





EACHERS RICES 
Elegant 128 page Also cai ne 

¢ 4 4 of 1000 Best 4 
mention this pager. far School Libra- 


mes heavy dis- 


asceteen ace largest count," Bay of us 
E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., 





26-Clinten Place, N.Y 185 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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BARNES’S : 
New National System of Penmanship. 


A Thoroughly Practical System of Penmanship for Business Purposes or Private Correspondence. 





THE SERIES. 


Tracing Course. Nos. 1 and 2. 











Per dozen, 75 cents. 


Brief Course. Nos. 1 to 6. o oc « 7 « 
Same. With Blotters. - - 6) Sepeaee ae 

Grammar Course. Nos. 1to6. o ©  @pee 

Practice Paper. Nos. 1 to6. Per 100 sheets, 25 cts. 





Same. For Brief Course. 


Nos. 1 to 6. “ + 20 « 


LEADING FEATURES. 


Among the special features of this series are the following :—It tends to de- 
velop a free, graceful, and rapid manner of writing ; the classification of capitals 
is wonderfully simplified, eleven letters being formed on one general plan, ten on 
another, the rest on a third, and the number of elements is reduced to five,—the 

rogressive writing throughout the series, only familiar words, and those easy of 
Soommelion, being used ; the complete sentence is used early in the series ; the business 
forms are elaborately engraved on steel and printed on tinted paper ; they are exactly 
like the checks, notes, Grafts, receipts, etc., used in business. Each book contains 
four additional pages of practice paper. The whole series for ungraded schools is 
comprised in six books ; but for the benefit of the large, graded schools, there are six 


additional books of smaller size to meet the demands of a still closer gradation. 








The list of the American Book Company includes also the following standard series of Penmanship: 


Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship, 


Harper’s Copy Books, 


New Eclectic Copy Books, 
Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s Copy Books, 


Spencerian System of Penmanship. 





Copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Company for the use of Teachers or School Officers, or for ecamination with a view to introduction, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


Please 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 
mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Ave. 





PUBLISHED 


IN 1890. 





Wells’ College Algebra. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- 
mann. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. 

A Ballad Book. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Ruskin. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Economics. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 


ogy. 

Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Reader. 

Exercises in Geometry. 





Lord’s Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





The Library of American Literature, 2’. sc:unsoe 


Should bein the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. OMAg. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 &. 14th St., NEW YORK. 





Books 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy_of the Pub- 


lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle, 
Les Antosymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Psul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
661 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application, 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO 
, . 33 songs—each one a Gem. ce, 
so is paper, $1.25 in ~ and 4 $2 in gilt 

ing. 

eee es ae rtred oilestion of the 
best and most. celebrated Irish songs. Some of 
the best mielodies in existence, and 


brigh 
spirited words. 66 so! Price, $1 in pe 
paper, $1.26in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 





CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. } 3 
Song Classics. Voll, . . SOsongs. $s @ 
Song Classics. Vol2,: : #9 “ |S & 
Song Classics, Low Voices, 47 “ | 3 
Choice Sacred Solos, . . 8 “ S35 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs,40 “ a5 ] 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, 33 “ 5 35 
Classic TenorSongs, . . 3% “* ri 
ood old songs we used tosing 115“ | gee8 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. a2 § 
Piano Clasmcs. Vol. 1, - 44 pieces. | = 3a 3 
Piano Classica. Vol. 2, ot a oe 
Classical ist, ae 6 e.. 2 
Popular Dance Collection, be 3 
Popular Piano Collection, ie 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. 3 





Churchill's Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A handsome and usetul book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 
This last production of the famous ya ta will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 


of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 


No. 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 60_CENTS. 


Sample Copies by mall on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Bere’ Uetet Ogete) CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
AT ONCE, for Elisworth’s 
Manual of Essential Penmanship 50 




















THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


8 Patent Reversible Writing Books, 75 

Steps of Book-Keeping & Bonwnees, ‘40 ‘| Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Punctuation and Letter Writing, .60 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
S. & D. E, Book-Keeping Manual, 15 


2. Union Arith. Course, m Two Bcoks, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgom Nor. Union dust. 
mo . U System of In 


Uyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y 





HE pubhshers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 


copies. 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-91 vse 'etsi nner fnch 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHoot’ JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








Is now ready. 121 page classified 

















eos: Ward's Natural Science Establishment, |\ss"scinst*" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. |, Sicletoms, | 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. /|Invertebrates. 
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